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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
REVIEW. 

Count Rumford’s Third Essay. 
Of Food, and particularly of Feeding 
the Poor. 

[Continued from page 67.) 
AMONG all kinds of vegetable 
food, Count Rumford afligns the pre- 
ference to Indian corn. The exten- 
five ufe of it in Italy, under the name 
of Pallenta, and in North America, 
evinces its nutritioufnefs and whole- 
fomenefs. In the countries cultivated 
by negro flaves, it is generally pre- 
ferred by them to rice, which the 
account the more fugitive and lefs 
fubftantial food. In addition to this, 
it is known to be producible in larger 
quantities than other grain ;. hence 
the propriety of encouraging the cul- 
tivation and extending the ufe of it. 

This grain is unequal in weight in 
different climates. The beft kind is 
at leaft as weighty as wheat, and 
will probably furnifh an equal quan- 
tity of flours On experiment, a bufhel 
of Indian corn was found to weigh 
fixty-one pounds. 

The modes of preparing it are va- 
rious. It will conftitute wholefome 
and palatable bread. Kneaded into 
dough, and baked or toaited in the 
form of cakes, it is eaten in many 
parts of the United States ; but it is 
more generally acceptable when mixed 
in equal parts with wheaten flour, re- 
gularly fermented, and baked into 
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loaves. In this procefs it is proper 
that the Indian meal fhould undergo 
a boiling for fome hours, previous to 
its mixture with the wheat. 

But the beft form in which it cam 
be ufed, is faid, by this writer, to be 
in that of hafty-pudding. This is 
known to be produced merely by gra- 
dually mixing the meal with boiling 
water. Its excellence is greatly en- 
hanced by prolonging the boiling.— 
This may be eaten at any time within 
twelve or twenty hours after it is 
made. We may content ourfelves 
with the firft preparation, or when it 
is hardened by cold, we may reduce 
it to flices, and toaft it or fry it either 
fimply or with butter, or lard, or 
meat. Its favours may be thus in- 
creafed ; but thefe additiens are not 
required either by the ftomach or 
palate. 

When newly made and hot, its 
charms may be increafed to fome pa- 
lates by accompanying it with milk, 
or cheefe, or butter. Sugar or mo- 
laffes, in very {mall proportions, may 
be advantageoufly added. In this 
form, it is fufceptible of mixture with 
rye or wheaten flour. Rye or wheat 
may be prepared alone in the fame 
way 

The utility of this preparation muft 
depend, partly, upon its wholefome- 
nefs, but indifpenfably, upon its 
cheapnefs. To afcertain this, half a 
pound of meal was converted, by ad. 
dition to two pints of water and =i, 
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of a pound of falt, into a pudding 
weighing 1 lb. 113,0z. It hence ap- 
pears, that one pound of meal will 
make 3 Ib. 9 oz. of pudding. The 
following computation is built upon 
our own, and the higheft prices of 
Indian meal and falt. 
dolls. cts.mills. 

Half a pound of Indian 

meal, at go cents the 

bufhel (a bufhel con- 

taining 45 pounds of 

meéal) is os @e 
58 grains or =4, of a 

pound of falt (a buth- 

elweighs 56 lbs. and 

may coft 112 cts.) at 

2 Cts. per Ibe is sores O © OF 


Total o 1 of 








An half pound of meal has been al- 
ready proved to make 1 !b. 11} 02. of 
pudding ; fo that, according to this 
eftimate, one pound of hafty pudding 
will coft 4 or fomewhat more than an 
half-cent. 

Count Rumford breakfafted at nine 
o’clock, A. M. on a little coffee, 
cream, and toafted bread. At five 
o’clock, P. M. he dined on hafty pud- 
ding, and fafted till nine o’clock next 
morning, without any decay of his 
ftrength, or extraordinary excefs of 
appetite. He dined upon 1b. 13 02. 
of the pudding, fo as to leave 10 oz. 
or nearly 3 of a pound remaining.— 
We will fuppofe that this remnant is 
confumed at athird meal. The food 
of a day, therefore, exclufive of 
breakfaft, will be found to coft ta 
cent. Ifthis remnant be fuppofe 
(and it may withthe utmoft propriety) 
to conftitute the breakfaft, inftead 
of coffee and bread, fuch would be 
the coft of the ingredients of our 
daily and wholefome food. 

Let us for a moment picture to 
ourfelves the condition of a man who 
fhould reduce thefe principles to prac- 
tice. He would purchafe a pipkin, 
conftructed fo as to concentre heat 
and economife fuel, a plate, and a 
fpoon, He would fpend one hour in 


preparing his daily food, and the tafk 
would be neither toilfome nor un- 
cleanly ; and his annual expences, on 
this head, would amount to three dol- 
lars and two-thirds, Perhaps the 
prefent {tate of human knowledge does 
not furnifh a more healthful, and, to 
a correct palate, a more delicious 
fpecies of fubfiftence. The fmallnefs 
of the expence may excite our wonder ; 
but the foregoing eftimate appears to 
be an infallible deduQtion from fads 
which cannot be denied. Fifel, pro- 
perly chofen, and properly economifed, 
will not coft more than,1 dollar per 
year. 

Let us fuppofe ten perfons to adopt 
this mode. One hour’s labour of one 
of thefe will fuffice for the fupply of 
the whole number, and fifty dollars 
per annum will bethe utmoft expence 
of that. branch of their fubfiftence. 
This is an hint equally profitable to 
the man of wifdom and the avaricious 
man. 

It is difficult, however, to correct a 
depraved tafte, or to confine ourfelves 
within the genuine limits of tempe- 
rance. Some addition to this fimple 
food may be deemed neceffary by fome 
exorbitant‘epicures. For the gratifi- 
cation of fuch, Count Rumford has 
defcribeda fauce, ufed by him, on one 
occafion, and colipelad of the moft 
luxurious articles, namely, butter and 
molaffes. With the addition of thefe 
articles (for vinegar perhaps had bet- 
ter be omitted) the coft of this ban- 
quet may be thus ftated. 


dolls. cts.mills. 
t Ib. 11} oz. of hafty 
pudding, at $ of a cent 
PCT POUNA evecccccsecessees © O 7 
| 
Half an oz. of butter at 
32 cents per pound.«..o 4 ©. 
Three quarters of an 
ounce of molaffes at 
roo cents per gallon..o0 o 5$% 





Total for fauce o 1 54% 





Total fordinner o 2 249 

















Hence it appears that the fauce is 
more coftly @han the pudding, and 
muft be acknowledged to be a fuper- 
filuity. 

Hafty pudding is the fimpleft and 
cheapeft preparation. There is one 
other form of preparing Indian meal, 
which is in ufe among the opu- 
lent. As, however, its expence bears 
a very flender proportion to that of 
other delicacies, it may be worth de- 
fcribing. This is an Indian pudding, 
and is compofed of molaffes, falt, and 
Indian meal, in the following pro- 
portions : 

dolls. cts. mills. 
3 Ib. of Indian meal at 

2 cents per Ibe seve 0 6 © 

3 Ib. molaffes, at 10 cents 





per lb. O.7' § 
1 02. falt, at 2 cents per 
Ib. oo 23 





+ 
’ 5 
Total o 13 6 


a Sn 
Thefe ingredients, added to five pints 
of boiling water, inclofed in a bag, 
and boiled fix hours, conftitute an 
Indian pudding that will weigh 10), 
Ibs. 

It is needlefs to add to the defcrip- 
tion of the compofition and prepara- 
tion of this pudding, any further de- 
tails gefpe€ting the mode of carving 
it when placed upon the table, or of 
carrying the portions to the mouth. 
Thofe whofe precipitation fhall en- 
danger their lips and gums muft be 
taught caution by their fufferings ; 
and thofe who mingle their mouthfuls 
with undue proportions of butter or 
other adventitious fauce, muft bear 
the penalty of their ftupidity. Such 
details, though copioufly exhibited by 
this author, if not trifling, are at leat 
unimportant ; and though fufceptible 
of fome apology when addrefled to 
novices in the art of pudding-eating, 
would be out of place in an audience of 
adepts. We in America are fufficient- 
ly verfed in thefe myfteries, and want 
only to be incited by judicious reafon- 
ings and remonftrances to the ufe of 
thefe cheap and delicious viands. 
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Molaffes imparts to thefe puddings 
a tafte, which, though grateful to the 
palate, is not, fo to fpeak, its own ; 
but its principal ufe is as a fubftitute 
for eggs, to impart /ightness. The 
Count likewife infifts upon the atten- 
tion to be paid to the length of time 
during which it is boiled, and upon 
the cubical capacity of the pudding- 
bag. He fagely obferves, that of the 
two extremes, too hard is better than 
too foft ; it being matter of great im- 
portance indeed, that the pudding 
fhould be difengaged from its tegu- 
ment, without falling to pieces. Great 
ftrefs is alfo laid upon the form, and 
the preference is juftly given to a 
truncated cone, provided it be in- 
verted. 

Suet is no unfavoury addition to 
this Compound. Apples are another 
advantageous ingredient. Other fruits, 
frefh or preferved, are ferviceable to 
the fame end. Indeed, an Indian 
pudding is a fubftratum on which a 
thoufand favoury ftructures may be 
erected. The injtructions of this 
arch-caterer are of value ; but per- 
haps it would be the more dignified, 
as well as fafeft courfe, to leave the 
manual dexterities and chymical re- 
finements of the fauce-pan and pud- 
ding-bag, to the trade. PHILO. 


—=>>— 
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« Bad books are the public fountains of 
vice.” 


THISs is a copy I have written at 
{chool ; but did not then confider it 
in the fame light I do at prefent. 
Indeed I am often furprifed to find 
that the books I read when young, 


now appear fo very different. I have - 


fometimes been almoft induced to 
fuppofe that fome alterations had been 
made in them; but a moment’s con- 
fideration always leads me to the dif- 
covery that the alteration is in myfelf. 
Time, change of circumftances, and, 
I hope, fome little improvement, con- 
cur 
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cur to place many celebrated wri- 
tings in a-very oppofite light from 
that in which I have been accuftom- 
ed to view them. 

In common converfation we are 
inftantly fhocked with any indecorous 
and immodeft expreffion from a virtu- 
ous perfon. But alas! how many 
dangerous fentiments, and what a 
depravity of language do we not too 
often find in thofe books which are 
generally efteemed the models of 
tafte and utility. Some of the beft 
authors in our language have been 
accufed, and with too much truth, of 
having mixed the moft indecent 
thoughts and expreffions in writings 
eminently calculated to promote the 
interefts of morality and fcience. I 
with not to make the particular ap- 
plications, but merely to fhew the 
inconfiftency of the practice, and to 
endeavour to guard againft any fuch 
deviation from the ftrict rules of de- 
cency and virtue. No writer can 
pofhibly calculate the mifchief he will 
occafion by admitting a fingle loofe 
thought or unguarded expreflion. ‘The 
higher his character for virtue and 
for genius, the more dangerous will 
fuch a deviation prove to his readers. 

Iam fo well perfuaded that “ ’tis 
education forms the common. mind,” 
that I cannot help thinking, that ex- 
tenfive and too often irremediable 
mifchief is done, by a want of at- 
tention to the books we put into the 
hands of children. Thefe are fo com- 
monly written by carelefs and injudi- 
cious perfons, whofe primary obje& 
is to please, that it is a very difficult 
matter indeed to procure fuch as are 
fafe and ufeful; a difficulty, however, 
which I think might eafily be fur- 
mounted, and can have no doubt of 
the fuccefs of the following scheme 
for the purpofe, if honestly executed : 

Let fome judicious perfons—men 
of real religion, genius, and learn- 
ing, undertake to write or compile 
proper books for fchools. Thofe for 
the youngeft fcholars fhould be fuch 
as would fuit their capacity ; and fo 
on for different ages and degrees of 


progrefs in learning. The ftyle fhould, 
throughout, be plain ftrikings 
Nothing immoral or indecent fhould 
be admitted. Nething innocent and 
inftructive fhould be left out. An 
account of every ufeful art and fcience 
fhould be introduced in thefe books. 
Agriculture, commerce, gpronoloay: 
geography, hiftory, &c. &c. for the 
icholars more advanced: for the 
younger, tales, fables, and maxims. 
True religion, aud its conitant atten- 
dant*rue morality, is not gloomy— 
neither is it triflinge My fcheme 
would, therefore, exclude. nothing 
which is truly ufeful, mor admit any 
thing which is really hurtful. 

That my ideas on this fubje& will 
meet with general approbation is more 
than I can promife myfelf.. I hope, 
however, that they will receive due 
attention from confiderate parents 
and tutors. There are few perfons 
who have not fuffered feverely in 
their morals from reading improper 
books ; whilft the perufal of nfeful 
ones feldom fails to afford a fure and 
conftant fource of inftruction and 
confolation tq the ferious and well- 
difpofed. 

we 
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ON THEATRIC EXHIBITIONS. 


A WRITER, in a late number of 
the Weekly Magazine, who ftiles 
himfelf <Antipbilus, has undertaken, 
with great vehemence of expreffion, 
and confidence in the reGtitude of his 
pofitions, to proye the ufefulnefs of 
theatric exhibitions. As the fenti- 
ments which he has advanced appear 
to be inconfiftent with reafon and ex- 
perience, perhaps a few obfervations 
thereon may have a tendency, if not 
to convince dis judgment, at leaft to 
prevent the weak from being impofed 
upon by his fpecious affertions—argu- 

ments they-cannot be called. 
Although, in general, I approve of 
the proverb, Beginwith the beginning, 
yet, in this inftance, I fhall not begin 
my obfervations on the beginning of 
his, but on a pofition, which, if ad~ 
mitted 
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mitted, will, in my eftimation, fap 
the foundation of all arguments on 
the fubje&. He afferts, that the ideas 
which any object prefents to the mind 
depend upon the previous ftate of the 
mind, &c.—If this be admitted in its 
full extent, as Antiphilus appears to 
have takem it, it will unqueftionably 
follow, that the tendency of objects 
prefented to the view, is merely to 
give operation to the powers of the 
mind ; that the cogitative faculties 
being called into action by the prefen- 
tations of objects, the reflections pro- 
duced will be regulated, entirely, by 
fentiments previoufly imbibed : hence 
it would appear, that the nature of 
obje&s or f{cenes exhibited, is per- 
fe&tly immaterial; that all fcenes are 
equally good, the enlightened deriving 
inftruction, and the depraved new 
acceflions of depravity, from all ; that 
the fame ideas would be fuggefted by 
a farce and a fermon, by a funereal 
proceffion and military parade, by the 
brazen difcordant din of war and the 
melting founds of the hymeneal fong. 
This is, indeed, extending the fyftem 
of equalifation to the moral world ; 
and, amidft the general renovation, it 
is much if the diftinction between the 
beft and worft of books does not fall 
to the ground. If the principle be 
jult, this conclufion is inevitable ; but, 
if the principle be falfe, the inferences 
deduced from it (which, by the way, 
form no inconfiderable part of Anti- 
philus’s obfervations) muft be evi- 
dentty fallacious. 

In examining this pofition, as no 
argument can be formed without fome 
principles, I fhall afflume fuch as I 
believe Antiphilus himfelf will not 
controvert. 

Every effect is produced by fome 
caufe. Every effect is proportional 
to the efficacy of the caufe producing 
ite Where feveral caufes are com- 
bined, the effe& is influenced by all, 
and partakes more or lefs of the ten- 
dency of each, according as they may 
feverally predominate. The tendency 
of a difcourfe, whether it be read or 
{poken, is to inculcate fentiments fimi- 
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lar to thofe contained in that dif- 
courfe. According as the previous 
preparation of the mind fupplies a 
caufe, confpiring with, or counteract- 
ing that tendency, will the effect be 
more or lefsevident. Where, of two 
contrary tendencies,one predominates 
over the other, although the effect of 
the latter be apparently loft, yet, like 
two oppofite mechanical powers, the 
effect of the former is proportionably 
diminifhed. Hence I conclude, that 
where the mind increafes its refine- 
ment, or enlarges its knowledge, by 
the worlt of books or fcenes, it mutt 
be by the principle of good previoully 
implantedin it, counteracting the na- 
tural tendency of the book or fcene, 
and producing an oppofite effect, al- 
though in a degree diminifhed by the 
reaction of the fcene. For the fame 
reafon, I conclude, that where the 
tendency to depravity is fo flrong in 
the mind as to outweigh the moral 
tendency of the beft books or fcenes, 
the effect will be lefs than where 
their natural tendency con{fpires with 
the predominating caufe. 

Antiphilus appearsto acknowledge, 
that the fcenes exhibited in the boxes, 
pit, and gallery of the theatre, are of 
an odious nature ; and thofe on the 
ftage, far from the brighteft examples 
of purity. Thefe, to the idle and 
vicious, he informs us, are neutral, 
leaving them juft where they were 
(although a dollar is given for this 
defirable neutrality); and to the wife 
“they are ineftimable.” With re- 
gard to the former, I fhall take the 
liberty of differing from him in opi- 
nion, for reafons already fufficiently 
explained ; efpecially as his own aif- 
fertion, that * a depraved mind will 
derive new acceflions of depravity 
from the beft of books,” and doubtlets 
from the beft of fcenes, fufficiently 
contradicts it. For how the mind 
can be vitiated by the belt, and re- 
main uninj by the worit, is not 
ealily conceived.—W ith regard to the 
latter, he has left us entirely in the 
dark in what manner this ineftimable 
advantage is to be derived from the 
ob{cene 
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obfcene jefts and hideous oaths of the 
butcher and failor, or from the 
“ tricks played upon a foolifh old fa- 
ther by a wanton madcap girl.”—In 
this we are left to draw our own con- 
clufions, and to find, by our own in- 
genuity, how this ineftimable prize 
can be gained. 

It is true, that amidft this inunda- 
tion of folly, diffipation, and vice, the 
virtuous may fometimes* meet with 
themes of moral contemplation ; they 
may behold with abhorrence, the pro- 
ftitution of abilities, and learn to di- 
re&t theirs to nobler purpofes : they 
may fee, to what an exceflive degree 
human nature may be degraded, and 
learn to avoid thofe gratifications 
which affimilate the human to the 
brutal race ; they may make fome 
improvement from farcical reprefenta- 
tions and comic buffoonery, bad as 
they are, not from their immoral ten- 
dency, but in fpite of it. But, if 
the time and money fpent there 
might be employed to greater advan- 
tage elfewhere, this, even in its moft 
favourable pointof view, muft be con- 
fidered as an evil, not by virtue of the 
evil dire&ly incurred, but by virtue 
of the fuperior good which it indi- 
reGily excludes. That an affembly, 
where vice is tolerated, and where 
obfcenity triumphs uncontrolled, is the 
moft favourable to the encreafe or pre- 
fervation of virtue, of all poflible fo- 
ciety, is a fuppofition, the abfurdity 
of which is too.glaring to require de- 
monftration. 

Although, in fome inftances, the 
effect of vifiting the theatre may be 
fuch as above attributed to it, yet, I 
am far from believing it to be gene- 
rally the cafe, that even fuch as may 
be willing to be claffed amongft the 
virtuous, leave the theatre without 
being, in fome degree, infected by 
the vices furrounding them. 

Vice is a monfter of fuch hideous mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be feen ; 
But feen too often, with familiar face, 
We firft endure, then pity, then embrace, 

It is not the bufinefs of theatres to 
reprefent vice in its native deformity ; 


this would be too difgufling to the 
fpetators, but to decorate it with the 
charms of eloquence, or the attrac- 
tions of pleafantry—thereby rendering 
it dangeroufly fafcinating to that nu- 
merous part of the vifitors, the giddy, 
the thoughtlefs, and the vain. 
Antiphilus informs us the theatre 
is the world’s epitome ;—I believe it 
is avery imperfect one. There is 
doubtlefs an extenfive colle€tion of 
the vices and follies of the world to 
be found there-—There we may be- 
hold the vices, the ambition, and the 
perfidy of kings reprefented in fuch 
glowing colours, and fo embellifhed 
by the cofmetic powers of poetry, 
as to enamour us with the actions, 
for the poet's fake ; there we may fee 
riot, diflipation, and debauchery, en- 
livened by the intermixture of wit, 
till we forget their turpitude, whilft 
we enjoy their drollery;—thefe on the 
ftage-—Amongft the audience we 
may hear oaths and obfcenity, until 
the ear, accuftomed to wonted founds, 
liftens, if not with pleafure, at leaft 
without difguft. But it is to the habi- 
tations of thefe votaries of licentiouf- 
nefs, that we muft repair, to behold 
the miferies which vice and folly in- 
troduce into the circles of domeftic 
life ; there we may fee the world as 
it is; there we may come, if not in 
contact with vice, at leaft in fight of 
it, without danger of infection ; there 
we may behold obje&s to which the 
dollar and two hours might have been 
applied to much better advantage 
than in procuring the liberty of liften- 
ing to the “ obfcene jefts” with which 
the theatre refounds, and of inhaling 
the infected vapours from a thoufand 
lungs. LYSANDER. 
——— 


To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 


I WAS much pleafed to fee, in your 
fixth number, a receipt for removing 
the garlicky tafte from milk. Every 
perfon mutt be fenfible of the great in- 
convenience which refults from no fuc- 
cefsful method being adopted to free, 
from fodifagreeable a favour, an article 
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in fuch univerfal ufe and eftimation as 
butter. I expected that the method 
your correfpondent propofed, would 
have received a more general atten- 
tion and, if fonnd defective, would 
have had its defects pointed out. 
Thus, either by means of it, or fome 
mode to which it might have led, a 
very falutary effet would have been 
perceived in our market. 

Although, from my fituation in the 
city, I am precluded from making 
fuch trials as would unequivocally de- 
termine the fufficiency of the means 
propofed by your correfpondent, yet 
my antipathy to the tafte of garlic, 
has led me to make fuch as were 
in my power. From thefe I am 
clearly of opinion, that the principle 
on which your correfpondent con- 
{truéted his plan, is well-founded. He 
urges that the garlicky tafte refides in 
particles, which a certain degree of 
heat renders fo volatile xs to fly off 
from the milk in the fteam. 

Among feveral experiments which 
I made, to afcertain the truth of this 
opinion, I fhall mention two, which 
I confider as pretty conclufive. 

I made paite or pye-cruft, in which 
I ufed butter, having a very ftrong 
tafte of garlic, and fubmitted it, in 
the cuftomary way, to the influence 
of an heated oven. The refult was, 
that the tafte of garlic was almoft en- 
tirely removed ; and perhaps none of 
it would have remained, if it had, in 
the baking, been expofed to a free 
current of air. I have alfo, on dif- 
ferent occafions, employed garlicky 
butter for fauce to fifh, &c. and have 
ever found, that the fmall degree of 
heat, neceffary for drawing it, has a 
great effet in deftroying the difagree- 
able tafte of the garlic. 

Hence I conclude, that whatever 
objeGtions may be made againft the 
particular mode recommended in 
your ufeful mifcellany, the principle 
is unexceptionable. Whatever may 
be the fuperftruture, the foundation, 
I believe, is folid. 

The ufe of the warm water and 


thallow difhes, muft be moft effectual, 
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by expofing fo large a furface of 
{teaming fluid to the free air. 

But fome of our farmers may be 
averfe to leflening the ufefulnefs of 
their fkim-milk, by diluting it with 
fo large a proportion of water : this, 
however, | think, is the only objec- 
tion to which it is liable—and even 
this may, perhaps, be obviated. 

If the garlicky milk were boiled in 
a free current of air, uncovered, I 
have not the fimalleit doubt, that the 
tafte of the garlic would be thus de- 
ftroyed. This might not be quite fo 
effectual as what your correfpondent 
propofes ; but it could not be liable to 
any objection. Indeed either of the 
methods is worthy the attention of the 
farmer, who mutt have, particularly 
at this time, very great reafon to re- 
move a circumftance, which makes 
him often ftand longer in market, and 
go home at laft, with a light pocket, 
and a heavy butter-box. 

A HOUSE-WIFE. 
Philadelphia, May 17, 1798. 


a 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
A SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
[Continued from page 71.] 


LETTER IX.* 
TO MARY D—. 
Philadelphia, May 30, 1794. 


I .WISH I could find fome obje& 
in the {phere to which I am limited, 
worthy of attention, and which might 
convince me that I am not utterly 
alone. Here l am at prefent: My 
own mufcles fupport me: If I go for- 
ward or ftand ftill, 1 am influenced 
by motives that pertain to me alone. 

Thou wilt underftand me, Mary. 
It is not an undervaluing of thy me- 
rit, or an abatement of my love for 
thee, that makes me talk thus. I 
cannot tell why I complain, nor ac- 


* The private nature of the preceding, 
and of one or two of the firft fentences 
of this letter have induced us to fupprefs 
them. This will account for the appa- 
rent inaccuracy in the number. 


count 
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count for the fenfations of forlornnefs 
that conftantly attend my fteps. If 
fo, it is time, you will fay, to defift. 
I know very well that it iss Come, 
let me try to reduce this knowledge 
into practice. I will be merry if I 
cans The fight of merriment makes 
me wonder at, and envy its gifts. 

This evening I called, on my way 
home, at Canning’s. I found him 
ftanding within the door of his fhop, 
and laughing wich the utmoft glee. 
I looked, at firft, for the obje& of 
his good-humour, but found that his 
attention was occupied merely with 
mirthful recollections. 

His laughter would not; for a long 
time, permit him to explain the inci- 
dent that affected him. At length 
he told me that, when a boy, he 
ufed to join other boys in perfecuting 
an old crabbed wretch who lived in 
the town of Lancafter. His name 
was Linehoff. He inhabited an hut 
in the purlieus, and maintained him- 
felf, he knew not how; but his whole 
care feemed to be laid out upon a 
couple of pigs. Thefe he fuffered to 
range abroad during the day, but 
pent them up at night in a finall 
enclofure adjoining his houfe. As 


‘ evening approached, it was his bufi- 


nefs to entice the wanderers into 
their pen. They commonly hovered 
in fight at that hour, and he had 
little more to do than ftand at his 
door and cry out pig! pig! pig! 
There was nothing fingular in thefe 
words. All that was remarkable lay 
in the voice of him who uttered 
them: but that was fo loud, fhrill, 
and difcordant as to attraét the no- 
tice and excite the aftonifhment of 
every one within hearing. 

Boys are remarkably fagacious 
with refpec&t to the fingularities of 
their feniors, and always feleé& fome- 
thing in the gait, accents, or figure 
of an object, as a theme of ridicule. 
This man foon became diftinguifhed 
by his call. His tones, though un- 
common, were eafily mimicked.— 
Whenever he appeared in the ftreet, 
he was purfued with the cry of 


pig! pig! pig! uttered with a 
tolerably exact imitation of his own 
difcords. é 

This treatment was fure to exaf. 
perate him in the higheft degree. 
He would purfue the culprits with 
every mark of rage, threatening to 
tear them into a thoufand pieces. 
Their alertnefs eafily eluded the pur- 
fuit of a feeble old man, and while 
he ran after one, he himfelf was pur- 
fued by others, feores of them, cla- 
moufing with all their might pig! 
pig! pig! till the unhappy man’s 
fury mounted almoft to diftra&tion. 

In proportion as this‘treatment was 
galling to him, was the diligence 
and unanimity of their zeal, till at 
length Linehoff removed his habita- 
tion to fome other part of the coun- 
try. To this removal he was gene- 
rally believed to have been prompted 
by the unceafing eens to 
which he was expofed. 

Twelve years have fince elapfed. 
Canning came to this city and, you 
know, is now fettled heres Some’ 
months ago, he obferved an old man 
frequently pafs his fhop-door. ' There 
was fomething in the air and fi 


of the paflenger which feemed fami-' 


liar to him. This evening, on his 
pafling again, he went to the win- 
dow, and followed him, for a few 
feconds, with his eye. He tatked 
his recolleGtion ih order to retrieve 
the almoft obliterated image. Suds 
denly he recognifed this perfon to be 
no other than Linehoff. All the 
circumftances attending his former 
knowledge of him thronged at once 
into his memory, and guided: by an 
almoft involuntary impulfe, he thruft 
his head forw cried out, in 
the genuine ftyle of old Linehoff, 
pig! pig! pig! 

The old man ftarted as if bitten 
by a rattle-fnake; ftopped ; looked 
fearfully round, firft this way, then 
that ; and ftammered out a few exe 
crations. Searching in vain for his 


tormentor, he refumed his way, but’ 


mended his pace and occafionally caft 
his eye behind. hum. 


Our 
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Our friend was making himfelf 
very merry with this adventure, when 
an old uncouth perfonage fuddenly 
prefented himfelf at the door. His 
countenance expreffed the utmoft 
eagernefs and anxiety. He firft fixed 
his eyes upon me, and, in the hurry 
of his fcrutiny, brought his face to 
within three inches of mine. He 
found no fatisfaction from this furvey, 
and turned his view towards our 
friend. At that moment Canning 
burft into loud laughter, and this 
circumftance was fufficient to betray 
him. The old man lifted his arm, 
and with one blow levelled Canning 
with the earth. This attack was 
made with the fwiftnefs of lightning, 
and allowed our friend no time to 
repel or elude the ftroke. He how- 
ever inftantly recovered his feet. 
They did not fupport him long, for 
the old man, brandifhing a pen-knife, 
plunged it into his body. 

Immediate interference prevented 
a repetition of the ftroke, which hap- 
pily proved to be fhort of killing. 
Theold man foamed with fury, and 
it required the ftrength of feveral 
people to reprefs his efforts. I eafily 
difcovered that this was the perfe- 
cuted Linehoff. How acute muft 
have been the fufferings of this man 
when they prompted him to fo fignal 
a revenge upon the author of them ! 

Nothing appears to me more detef- 
table and mercilefs than this fpirit 
of ridicule, when I reflect upon the 
confequences it produces: but I 
know that it arifes not from a cruel, 
but a thoughtlefs difpofition : it is 
often found in men of inconteftible 
benevolence. Such is our friend ; 
and yet, in the features of this man, 
pregnant with impatience and anger, 
he found only new incitements to 
laughter. 

-Linehoff was of courfe tranfported 
to prifon. I find that he is a refident 
in this city, and has, for feveral years, 
maintained himfelf, and a bed-ridden 
wife, by his induftry. He bears the 
repute of a fober, harmlefs, and inde- 
fatigable perfon. The change that 

Vor.Il No 17. 


has now befallen him, muft quickly 
end in his deftruction, and that of the 
defolate and decrepid old creature his 
wife. Imprifonment, though it do 
not terminate in trial or in execution, 
will, neverthelefs, be ruinous to one 
in his circumftances. 

Canning is declared to be out of 
danger ; but the cure of his wound 
will be lingering and painful ; and his 
confequent inactivity will be effen- 
tially detrimental to his affairs.— 
Such is the penalty of lawlefs and 
precipitate ridicule. 

I know your value for this man, 
and have informed you of thefe parti- 
culars to prevent an imperfect tale 
from reaching you. I could have 
filled thefe pages with matter ftill 
more interefting, becaufe it fhould 
immediately relate to myfelf. Ihave 
fomething to tell you refpecting Lucy 
Beddoes, which may furnifh food for 
reflection, but fhall delay it till the 
next opportunity. 

I believe I muft bid thee farewell. 
It will not be right to fit here in in- 
activity, in the midft of all this 
hubbub. Hubbub! thou wilt ex- 
claim. Whatcan occafion uproar at 
fo late an hour? I believe I told you 
(if I did not, I tell you now), that I 
commonly defer this tafk till all the 
family are at reft, and the filence is 
molefted by ngthing but the tranfient 
bark of a dog or a watchman’s call. 
It is paft eleven, and a diftant clamor 
has been ftealing on my ear. It has 
gradually fwelled, till its near ap- 
proach renders it diftinguifhable. Fire 
is the fubje&t of this loud and fearful 
warning. A neighbouring bell tolls, 
at firft interruptedly, and at irregu- 
lar intervals: prefently, with brifk 
and continued ftrokes. Now I hear 
afecond and more diftant larum: 
voices afcend, on all fides, and the 
pavement under my window is beaten 
by innumerable feet. 

I will fally forth, if it were merely 
to gaze at atremendous fpectacle, 
and mingle inthe tumult. Farewell. 


HENRY D——. 
P For 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 


“ Charity begins at home,” 


Is one of thofe hackneyed phrafes, 
often repeated, but frequently mifap- 
plied. I readily can admit one inter- 
pretation, perhaps not ufually given to 
it, but which I apprehend by no means 
to be an unfair conftruction—it is, 
that the expanfion of true benevolence 
arifes from a due regulation of the 
heart ; from a fubjection of our evil 
propenfities, the untowardnefs and 
irafcibility of our natures; that in 
proportion as this is attained to, will 
be the prevalence of amiable and gen- 
tle affections, and a condué in har- 
mony with Paui’s excellent definition 
—*“ Charity fuffereth long, and is 
“ kind: Charity envieth not: Cha- 
“ rity’vaunteth not itfelf; is not 
“ puffed up with pride, &c.” 

A mind thus prepared, feels a lively 
intereftednefs in every thing which 
may contribute to the peace and order 
of fociety ; delights in opportunities 
of doing good; and without entering 
with the moft ferupulous exactnefs 
into every poffible contingency, looks 
always at the fair fide of things, and 
aéts accordingly. The mild lultre of 
fuch a charaéter, cafts a vivifying in- 
fluence throughout its particular 
fphere of focial life, and according to 
the degree of elevation’ in which it 
ftands, contributes effentially to the 
ftock of public happinefs. 

Very oppofite to this is the charac- 
ter of a pretty. numerous clafs of 
mankind. Thele are men who pique 
themfelves upon their public {pirit, 
their philanthropy, and their zeal in 
protefting againit every {pecies of ty- 
ranny and oppreffion ; who will talk 
with energy upon the nobility of vir- 
tue, liberality of fentiment, genero- 
fity, and the Jike ;—but alas! the 
utmoft extent of the parade is but as 
the contemplation of objects in diftant 
view. ; and in the wide circuit of their 
high-toned benevolence, which aims 
at embracing the whole human race, 
they overlook the common incidents 


of life, and feem to forget, that the 
proper field of aétion for real good- 
nefs, is moft commonly circumfcribed 
within narrow bounds ; and although 
fo diffufive in its nature, that it would 
willingly atchieve the happinefs of 
all, finds ample employment in the 
daily occurrences of life, and within 
its own particular neighbourhood, for 
the exertion of its talents, and the 
difplay of its beneficence. Thefe 
fupercilious pretenders to univerfal 
benavolence, are too often found in 
their domeftic fphere (the fureft teft 
of a juftly poifed character) imperious, 
hafty, and morofe ; and in their in- 
tercourfe with thofe arcund them, 
unaccommodating, felfifh, and over- 
bearinge They are, at the fame time, 
unwearied in their endeavours to ac- 
cumulate wealth ; but if called upon 
to alleviate the diftreffes of a fellow- 
creature, or to make a facrifice of a 
fmall portion of their time for fome 
ufeful or charitable purpofe, eafily 
evade it, and with a look of indiffer- 
ence, cut the matter fhort, with this 

reply, “ Charity begins at home.” 
There are even thofe, who, in ge- 
neral, are pretty deferving people, 
and not abfolutely devoid of feeling 
hearts—men of indufiry, economy, 
and peaceable in their demeanour, 
both at home and abroad, but who, 
having habituated themfelves to at- 
tach a higher degree of importance to 
pecuniary acquilitions, than in reality 
they deferve, feem to think the fimalleft 
appropriation of their time foreign to 
their favourite object, as an unjufti- 
hable negle&t of duty. They will tell 
you, they like very well to fee ufeful 
plans carried into effect, affociations 
for benevolent purpofes profper, re- 
lief obtained for the opprefied, and 
the unfortunate affifted; but as for 
themfelves, they cannotattendto fuch 
matters ; they have young and grow- 
ing families to provide for; have 
much bufinefs upon their hands, and 
this muft not be neglected. It is 
well enough for fuch and fuch, who 
are in the way of thefe things; who 
have nothing elfe to do, or have fuf- 
i ficient 
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ficient beforehand to maintain them 
through life; but, fay they, “ It will 
not do for me ; I have ever beenof the 
mind that “ Charity begins at home.” 

Thefe groveling beings, fo wife in 
their own conceits, are not always 
content to fcreen themfelves from the 
burthen of fuch concerns, but are ex- 
tremely prone to pafs cenfures on 
others, who, perfuaded they were not 
created for themfelves alone, are dif- 
pofed to devote a reafonable thare of 
the gifts beftowed upon them, for the 
good of their fellow-creatures. 

If one of this latter clais, who may 
perhaps have a family to provide for, 
and has to depend pretty much upon 
his individual indufiry and application 
for a livelihood; but who, though 
fufficiently fenfible that the care of a 
family, and the cultivation of domeftic 
concord, are points of great moment, 
believes alfo, there are other duties, 
which relate to fociety at large, de- 
manding his attention, and therefore, 
by a prudent diftribution of his time, 
is enabled to effe& much good by his 
active zeal; yea, on fome occafions, 
under the impulfe of his generous 
feelings, may rather appear to neglect 
his own affairs, for the fake of accom- 
plithing his benevolent aims—I fay, if 
an individual of this character fhould 
come within the obfervation of one 
of thofe narrow fouls, he would un- 
generoufly begin to condemn him for 
his folly or officioufnefs ; infinuate 
fomething to the difparagement of 
his motives ; talk about the negle& 
of his family, his bufinefs; and then, 
with a fhrug of his fhoulders, and a 
felf-important look, wind up the illi- 
beral invective, by telling you that 
“ Charity begins at home.” 

Thus we fee, that by an utter per- 
verfion of this, in itfelf, innocent fay- 
ing, it is rendered auxiliary to envy 
and meannefs, in detracting from real 
merit, and ufed as a cover to ava- 
ricious and unfocial minds. I am 
not unwilling to allow the fignifica- 
tion in the fulleft extent, which I con- 
ceive it was originally meant to con- 


vey. Induftry, frugality, and punc- 
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tuality, fo far as to provide for our 
comfortable accommodation through 
life, and the difcharge of every man’s 
juft dues, I will not merely acknow- 
ledge to be commendable—they are 
duties interwoven into the very na- 
ture of our exiftence, and in the fame 
proportion as we live in the negleé& 
thereof, fhall we recede from virtue, 
and retard our progrefs towards the 
attainment of felicity. But when we 
confider the circumftance of our being 
—the unceafing round of obligations 
we lay under to each other—how ab- 
folutely neceflary we are to one 
another’s happinefs—and the thoufand 
difficulties, difafters, and affliCiions, to 
which we are liable, ingenuous minds 
will find irrefiftible proofs, that it was 
never intended man fhould live for 
himfelf alone—that there are various 
calls for the exercife of his talents, 
his liberality, or his commiferation, 
independent of his own particular con- 
cerns, and in compliance with which, 
he is prompted both by duty and the 
profpec&t of happinefs. Add to this, 
what is of much higher importance, 
the injunctions of that benign religion 
in which we profefs a belief, and the 
example of its Divine Author, the 
whole tenor of whofe life was occupied 
for the good of others, indeeds of mercy 
of love, and matchlefs condefcenfion. 

Every attempt then to damp the 
ardour of generous fouls, in the pur- 
fuit of dilinterefted and beneficial 
{chemes, is greatly to be lamented, 
and ought to be received with that 
contempt it fo juftly deferves. Over- 
run with voluptuouinefs, profligacy, 
and perfidy, as the world at prefent is, 
every inftance of real nobility fhould 
be cherifhed as an invaluable acquifi- 
tion to fociety ; and when I perceive 
it breaking forth in early life, it ope- 
rates as a cordial to my fometimes de- 
jeted fpirits. Youth is the feafon of 
amiable affections; all the energies of 
the. foul are then awake ; and fhould 
they be happily direéted to worthy 
objects, a fair foundation is laid for 
a life of dignity and ufefulnefs. I+ 
is folly to think of doing good by and 
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by—to wafte the prime and vigour of 
our days in flavifh toiling after 
wealth, in expectation that at fome 
future period, we fhall be more at lei- 
fure to indulge our better feelings. 
It is eafy to perceive that the heart 
becomes more callous, more infufcep- 
tible to emotions of tendernefs, and 
more eagerly bent on gain, the longer 
it is occupied in fuch purfuits: and 
thus it happens, that many who once 
indulged fimilar anticipations, have 
grown old in unremitting labours to 
multiply their poffeffions, without 
having performed {carcely any good 
—any thing wherewith to confole 
themfelves, or foften the many infeli- 
cities of imbecility and decrepitude. 
Befides, how do we know we fhall 
ever arrive at what we may fo fondly 
expect ? How many chances are there 
againft us? What innumerable un- 
forefeen events may retard or fruftrate 
our fchemes? The prefent time is 
only ours ; an extenfive field for ufe- 
ful exertion is before us; and the 
talents we are blefled with afford us 
the means to labour effeGtually. Let 
all then, who feel the animating glow, 
the “enthufiaftic fervour, the un- 
fhackled promptitude, of a generous 
and virtuous heart, refolve at once to 
aét as becomes their nature ; to fhew 
their freedom from flavith cuftom and 
fervile fear. Let them endeavour to 
fill up their allotted portion of duty, 
either focial or religious, and, as far 
as they are capable, improve the con- 
dition, and increafe the happinefs, of 
fociety. ‘Thus will they produce to 
themfelves the moft certain foundation 
for perfe& un-annoyed tranquillity, 
and fecure the proteCtion of the Great 
Author of our being. 
A VILLAGER. 
New-Fersey, 1798. 
ee 


To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 


AN ingenious and fenfible writer, 
in your laft number, has offered to 
public notice fome very interefting 
obfervations on the neceflity of pre- 
ferving our forefts. He has alfo fug- 





gefted that certain trees from foreign 
countries might be imported and 
planted with advantage in the Uni- 
ted States. The hint has fuggefted 
to me the publication of another. 

Our commerce with Afia has be- 
come very extenfive, and the appa- 
rent neceflity of turning our atten- 
tion to maritime affairs, in an exten- 
five degree, renders every matter 
deferving of regard which may tend 
to promote this end by the beft means. 

The Eaft Indies, in all parts, pro- 
duce a fpecies of tree called by the 
natives, and by the Europeans there, 
Teak. Ido not recolle& the fcien- 
tific name or characters; but, the 
timber of the TEAK-TREE furpaffes 
all others for fhip-building. I have 
been informed, by refpe€table autho- 
rity, that a fhip built of Teak will 
laft twice the length of time of one 
conftructed of the beft feafoned oak : 
It contains an oil which prevents the 
iron bolts from rufting for a great 
number of years, and the timber re- 
fifts the worm in a furprifing degree. 

I have feen two Lnglifh Indiamen, 
built of this timber at Bombay, 
which, after twice the number of 
voyages of the Englifh-built fhips, 
were ftill in good condition. The 
Englifh-built Indiamen rarely go 
more than four voyages; one of 
thofe Teak-built fhips was on her 
feventh, three years ago, and is ftill 
in fervice. 

I remember to have feen an India 
galley, called the Succefs Galley, 
belonging to the Nabob of Arcot, 
which was built of Teak. This 
veffel out-failed all of Suffrein’s fleet 
at the important period when the 
battle of Porto Novo was fought on 
the coaft cf Coromandel. Her com- 
mander, at that time, was a relation 
of Mr. Fenwick, our Conful in France, 
and he told me that the Succefs Gal- 
ley was, then, seventy years old. 

I mention thefe faéts only to thew 
the advantage that would be derived 
from the acquifition of the Trak. 
The tree abounds on the Malabar, 
and Coromandel coafts, on the iflands 
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of Sumatra and Java, and other 
iflands ; and feeds or plants may be 
obtained without the leaft difficulty. 

Would it not be worthy the re- 
gard of our commercial men to pay 
fome attention to this valuable ob- 
jet? There can be no doubt of the 
tree’s flourifhing in our fouthern 
ftates. The prefent is the period, of 
all others, when fuch an object thould 
excite indufiry and attention. 

MENU. 


—<==——— 
Tothe Editors of the Weekly Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


THE firft volume of your publica- 
tion was handed me a few days ago, 
and I have fince fpent my leifure 
hours in looking over it ; and though 
I have not fatisfied myfelf by a full 
perufal of the many communications 
of merit contained in it, I have yet 
read enough to convince me of the 
utility of your undertaking. I have 
not hefitated to pronounce it greatly 
Juperior to any publication of the 
kind hitherto attempted in this city ; 
and a literary friend to whom I re- 
commended it, has aflured me he 
was more pleafed with the matter 
contained in the Weekly Magazine, 
than he had been with any fimilar 
publication in Europe, as conveying 
much more ufeful knowledge and 
information. In order therefore to 
keep up this character, which I be- 
lieve few will deny to be general, 
it is necefflary to pay attention to all 
the communications you receive, and 
to exact from your correfpondents, 
an affurance, either that they are 
original, compofed by themfelves, or 
to their knowledge by others autho- 
rifing the publication ; or if not ori- 
ginal that it be avowed, and the 
obje& of re-publication explained. 
This is abfolutely necefflary for the 
continuance of the good character 
which your work is acquiring ; for 
if one perfon be permitted te infert 
as his own, what another fhall dif- 
cover to have been written by him, 
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it creates difcontent in the latter, 
difcourages him from writing again, 
and thereby injures you; it encou- 
rages the former to a repetition of 
like conduct, and may finally difpuft 
all whofe fupport is of any value to 
the publication, by perceiving that 
their writings are pillaged by others 
and fent to the prefs in an incorrect 
{tate without their confent or privacy. 
When a correfpondent is the means 
of publifhing any compofition what- 
ever, even though already publithed, 
if it contains any ufeful information 
grown obfolete he is certainly enti- 
tled to our acknowledgments ; but 
if he attempts to take from another 
the right of authorfhip, and arrogate 
it to himfelf, he fhould be expofed 
to contempt and ridicule. 

I have been led into thefe obfer- 
vations by feeing in page 109 of 
your Magazine an account of an 
African whofe natural colour was 
changing to that of an European. 
It is under the fignature of D. W. 
who has given it as his own, when 
in fact it has been obtained by him 
and publifhed exactly in the manner 
above defcribed. It was written by 
a friend of mine in the fall of 1796, 
when the man changing his colour 
was in this city. I have a copy now 
by me, given me by the author, 
which I have had at leaft eighteen 
months, and, on comparing it with 
D. W.’s publication, I find it fome- 
what mangled by him, in order to 
cover his deception: there are a few 
prefatory remarks preceding the de- 
{criptidn and a few conclufory ones 
fucceeding it ; but in the defcription 
itfelf, there is not a fingle idea, or 
even a word which is not in the copy 
in my poffeflion. 

Juftice to yourfelves, to preferve 
your Magazine from future pollu- 
tions of this nature ; and to your pa- 
trons, to prevent their being in like 
manner impofed on, will no doubt 
enfure this a place. VINDEX. 

[We heartily concur with Vindex 
in regarding the conduct of —_ 
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he complains as contrary to honour 
and honefty. The account of Henry 
Mofs, which we inferted in our firit 
volume we did not give as an original 
communication. We difcovered it in 
the feventeenth number of the Lon- 
don Monthly Magazine, and availed 
ourfelves of it from a perfuafion that 
it would be acceptable to our readers. 
With refpe& to its infertion in our 
Mifcellany we are confident that no 
fault is imputable to any of our cor- 
refpondents.} EDITORS.» 


— aE 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE UBIQUITARIAN.—No. XV. 


Who taftes the fount of lawlefs love, 
Muft hope for happinefs no more ; 
But doom’d its tharpeft pains to prove, 
Shall late, too late, their fault deplore. 
TASSO. 


THE danger of a wrong feletion 
ef books, for the entertainment and 
improvement of youth, was noticed 
ina former number. Other topics 
have forced themfelves forward, and 
fufpended the illuftration. Novels, 
during the laft forty years, have fo 
much engrofled the attention of 
youth, as to have fuperieded, in a 
great meafure, books of every other 
kind ; but efpecially with the tender 
fex, and thofe of the other, whofe 
delicacy of conftitution hath given 
their minds a feminine fenfibility. 

Ungueftionably much good has 
flown from the genius, tafte, and mo- 
rality of numerous novels, and fociety 
has, perhaps, derived a confiderable 
fhare of its prefent polifh, from their 
great influence and univerfal diffufion. 
Butall human things appear to be fuf- 
ceptible of good and evil, and it could 
not be expected that this branch of 
human produ@tion fhould be exempt 
from the common fatality. 

Perhaps a conftant fenfe of this 
impreflion would tend to warn us 
againft evil confequences ; at leaft it 
fhould warn us to exclude, from the 
hands of youth, many, novels, pecu- 


liarly capable of contaminating the 
unguarded and plaftic mind. But 
there is one, which, of all others, pa- 
rents fhould ftudioufly guard their 
children from perufing—it is the too 
popular novel of Werter. . 

This fafcinating book is certainly 
free from expreflions of an immoral 
kind—the pureft principles of chaftity 
and matrimonial love are enjoined 
and inculcated. But the very manner 
in which the precept is inculcated— 
the powerful fympathy which is ex- 
cited, and the fentimental fufferings 
of the parties, are fuch, as to induce 
fentiments of regret, in oppofition to 
virtue itfelf. The ftory is fo wonder- 
fully wrought up, and the cataftrophe 
fo fatal, that, in the perufal, the 
mind is almoft tempted, while the im- 
preffion lafts, to regret the virtues of 
the parties, and to compaffionate the 
infanity of fuicide. 

The following fhort hiftory is 
taken from real life ; fiCtitions names 
are adopted for convenience. 

Arthur, who had been educated to 
a maritime life, had fixed his affec. 
tions on an amiable young lady, 
whom I thall call Eleanor. His man- 
ners partook of the rough franknefs 
of his profeffion ; he poffeffed a found 
and a manly underftanding ; not defti- 
tute of mental capacity, he was much 
more accomplifhed than is ufual for 
feamen. Eleanor was perfeély well- 
bred, and her genius was fuperior to 
her education. Poffeffed of accom- 
plithments that could not fail to pro- 
cure her admiration, her fenfibility 
was fuch as could not fail to make 
her either very happy or very mife+ 
rable. 

A fhort and cafwal acquaintance 
between them produced an affedtion, 
which concluded in their union. His 
perfon, manners, and character, were 
fuch as fhe preferred. Anda certain 
witty, wild vivacity, which is often 
the companion of the moft exquifite 
fenfibility, charmed him. But un- 

fortunately, they knew not that the 
manners and gaieties of focial inter- 
courfe cannot always endure, and that 
the 








the private hours af domeftic retire- 
ment demand fomething more folid 
than thofe alluring blandifhments 
which are fuited only to feftivity or 
mirth. 

They found, very fpeedily, that 
their taftes were diffimilar. He cx- 
pected to find her ready to enter 
upon his calculations of intereft, and 
the rifks of adventure. She was 
furprifed to find him infenfible to the 
refinements of a poetical and roman- 
tic tafte. He calculated upon for- 
tune and the concerns of the bufy 
world. She thought of nothing but 
blifs and Elyfium upon earth. He 
{poke little ; calculated, and thought 
much; for whole days he fat filent as 
the enchanted Knight of Dante. 
She at firft rattled, and then rallied 
him for his. taciturnity; but he 
wifhed to be undifturbed. She ram- 
bled among her friends, but was 
unquiet till fhe got home, to be fo 
in a ftill greater degree. 

Every day became more irkfome. 
They both difcovered that they were 
very badly matched: but a voyage 
to fea, for a moment obliterated all 
difquietudes, by giving birth to emo- 
tions of tendernefs which might never 
have been felt had they not to ex- 
perience a feparation. 

Eleanor was, for a while, difconfo- 
late, but the fociety of her fifters and 
friends, once more revived her 
natural cheerfulnefs, and excited the 
notice of Edward, atemporary vifitor 
in the family. Modeft and elegant 
in manners and perfon, refined in his 
underftanding ; rather fedately gay 
than hilarious, his wit was always 
ready and impreffive. Polite to all, 
he appeared to be unconfcioufly more 
attentive to Eleanor than to any of 
the ladies of their fociety. He faw 
and corrected himfelf, but his blufhes 
and his felf-dete€tion were not un- 
noticed by the penetrating eyes of 
vigilant beauty. Eleanor became 
gradually dull and different from 
herfelf ; 
~~“ Concealment like a worm i’ the bud 
‘Preyed on her damat cheek” 
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Her exiftence became daily more 
burdenfome ; for the fenfibility of 
her heart preyed upon her perfon and 
her mind. Every reflection ferved 
to add additional pungency to her 
forrow, and to aggravate her irrita- 
tion beyond all reafoning ; the figure 
of her hufband, which was perfonable 
and comely, appeared hideous to her. 
Her only folace was, that he was 
abfent ; and fhe ftrove to form a bafis 
of miferable content on the illufion 
that he would never return. A flafh 
of diftant hope for a moment illumi- 
nated her fpirits, and fhe compared 
the qualifications and character of 
Edward with thofe of Arthur, only 
to renew her paffion for the one 
and diftafte for the other, and to 
terminate her reverie in pangs of 
defpair. 

In this unhappy ftate of her exif- 
tence the novel of Werter was never 
abfent from her bofom; her tears 
moiftened its leaves daily and hourly ; 
and fhe dwelt, with fond and forrow- 
ful fympathy, over thofe paffages, 
between which and her own fituation 
fhe fancied a refemblance. 

Edward had perceived the altera- 
tion in the beautiful Eleanor, and 
pined in fecret, without being able to 
explain or alleviate his diftrefs. 

The circumftances of Eleanor, the 
abfence of her hufband, and the 
tendernefs with which fhe always 
addreffed and received him, alarmed 
and wounded him. He would not 
flatter himfelf that the fuggeftions 
of his mind were more than the 
flattering illufions of vanity or felf- 
love; but he refolved to leave a 
place that had become, at once, de- 
lightful and irkfome. He returned 
home. 

Arthur foon after returned. But 
he found his wife wafted by grief. 
His tendernefs was received with 
coldnefs or peevifhnefs ; and he found 
no return for his folicitude or love. 

The charms of Edward were 
encreafed by his abfence and by the 


.prefence of Arthur, in the perverted 


mind of Eleanor ; and new regrets. 
forrows, 
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forrows, and tears fucceeded every 
reflection. 

At length her hufband chanced to 
difcover the fatal novel that nou- 
rifhed the poifon in the bofom of his 
wife. Jealoufy, which penetrates 
the foul at a glance, told him. the 
fource of her indifference and grief ; 
but he could not difcover the particu- 
lar objet. He confidently upbraided 
her with cherifhing an unlawful 
paffion—fthe confeffed it. Edward 
was foon difcovered by enquiries in 
the family ; a duel enfued, in which 
Edward fell; and Eleanor refolved 
not to furvive him. D. 








Observations on Spontaneous Inflam- 
mations ; with a particular Account 
of that which happened on board a 
Russian Frigate in the Year 1781; 
and of the Experiments made in 
order to ascertain its Cause. 

[By the Reverend William Tooke, F.R.S. 
Member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Peterfburgh, &c.] 

[Concluded from page 92.} 

N the night between the 20th and 
2ift of April, 1781, a fire was feen 
on-board the frigate Maria, which lay 
at anchor, with feveral other fhips, in 
the road off the Ifland of Cronftadt; 
the fire was however foon extinguifh- 
ed; and, by the fevereft examination, 
little or nothing could be extorted 
concerning the manner in which it 
had arifen. The garrifon was threat- 
ened with a fcrutiny that fhould coft 
them dear; and, while they were in 
this cruel fufpenfe, the wifdom of the 
fovereign gave a turn to the affair, 
which quieted the minds of all, by 
pointing out the proper method to be 
purfued by the commffioners of inqui- 
ry, in the following order to Count 
Chernichef. 

“ When we perceived, by the re- 
port you have delivered in of the 
examination into the accident that 
happened on-board the frigate Maria, 
that, in the cabin where the fire broke 
out, there were found parcels of mat- 
ting, tied together with packthread, 





in which the foot of burnt fire-wood 
had been mixed with oil, for the pur- 
pofe of painting the fhip’s bottom, 
it came into our mind, that, at the 
fire which happened laft year at the 
hemp-warehoules, the following caufe, 
among others, was afligned, that the 
fire might have proceeded from the 
hemp being bound up in greafy mats, 
or even from fuch mats having lain 
near the hemp: therefore, negleé& 
not to guide your farther inquiries by 
this remark.” 

As, upon juridical examination, as 
well as private inquiry, it was found 
that, in the fhip’s cabin, where the 
fmoke appeared, there lay a bundle 
of matting, containing Ruffian lamp- 
black, prepared from fire-foot, moif- 
tened with hemp-oil varnifh, which 
was perceived to have fparks of fire 
in it at the time of the extinétion, 
the Ruffian admiralty gave orders to 
make various experiments, in order 
to fee whether a mixture of hemp-oil 
varnifh and the forementioned Ruffian 
black, folded up in a mat and bound 
together, would kindle of itfelf. 

They fhook forty pounds of fire- 
wood foot into a tub, and poured 
about thirty-five pounds of hemp-oil 
varnifh upon it; this they let ftand 
for an hour, after which they poured 
off the oil, The remaining mixture 
they now wrapped up in a mat, and 
the bundle was laid clofe to the ca- 
bin, where the midfhipmen had their 
birth, To avoid all fufpicion of 
treachery, two officers fealed both the 
mat and the door with their own feals, 
and ftationed a watch, of four fea- 
officers, to take notice of all that 
paffed the whole night through; and, 
as foon as any fmoke fhould appear 
immediately to give information to 
the commandant of the port. 

The experiment was made the 26th 
of April, about 11 o’clock A. M. in 
prefence of all the officers named in 
the commiflion. Early on the fol- 
lowing day, about 6 o’clock A. M. a 
fmoke appeared, of which the chief 
commandant was immediately infor- 
med by an officer; he came with all 

pofible 
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poffible fpeed, and, through a fmall 
po scary ing the door, he 
‘da to the mem- 
bers of the commi ; but, as the 
fmoke became » and fire be- 
to appear, the commandant 
found it neceflary, without waiting 
for the members of the commiffion, 
to break the feals and open the door. 
No fooner was the air thus admitted, 
than the mat- to burn with 
greater force, prefently it burft 
into a flame. 
The Ruffian Admiralty, being now 
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oil or hemp-oil; but moft commonly 
the latter. The varnifh is made of 
five pounds of hemp-oil boiled with 
two ounces and an half of minium. 
For wrapping upthe compofition, Mr. 
Georgi made ufe of coarfe hemp-linen, 
and always fingle, never double. The 


- impregnations and commixtures were 
made in a large wooden bowl, in 


which they ftood open till they were 
wrapt up in finen. 

That I may not be too prolix, I will 
fele& and communicate only fuch of 
the experiments as were moft remark- 
able, and fucceeded beft. 

Three pounds of Ruffian fir-black 
were flowly impregnated with five 
pounds of hemp-oil varnifh; and, 
when the mixture had ftood open five 
hours, it was bound up in linen. By 
this procefs it became clotted; but 
fome of the black remained dry. 
When the bundle had lain fixteen 


; hours in a cheft, it was obferved to 


emit a very naufeous, and rather pu- 
trid fell, not quite unlike that of 
boiling oil. Some parts of it became 
warm, and fea much; this fteam 
was niin (2% by no means inflam- 
mable. ighteen hours after the 
mixture was wrapt up, one place 
became brown, pecs fmoke, and 
i afterwards glowing fire ap- 
The fame thing happened in 
a fecond and a third place; though 

places were fcarcely warm. 
fire crept Pas, ome, and 
a thick, grey, ftinking fmoke. 
Georgi took the bundle out of 


i 


Five 


_ the cheft, and laid it on a ftone pave- 


ment; when, on being expofed to the 
free air, there arofe a flow burning 
flame, a fpan high, with a ftrong 
body of fmoke. Not long afterwards 
there appeared, here and there, feve- 
ral chaps, or clefts, as from a little 
volcano, the vapour iffuing from 
which burft into flame. On his break- 
ing the lump, it burft into a very vio- 
lent fame, full three feet high, which 
foon grew lefs, and then went out. 
The Fnoking and glowing fire lafted 
for the fpace of fix hours; and after- 
wards the ial continued to 
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glow without fmoke for two hours 
longer. The grey earthy afhes, when 
cold, weighed five ounces and an 
half. 

In another experiment, perfectly 
fimilar to the foregoing, as far as 
relates to the compofition and quanti- 
ties, the enkindling did not enfue till 
forty-one hours after the impregna- 
tion: the heat kept increafing for 
three hours, and then the accenfion 
followed. 

It is worthy of remark, that 
thefe experiments fucceeded better 
on bright days than on fuch as were 
rainy; and the accenfion came on 
more rapidly. 

In another experiment, three pounds 
of Ruffian fir-black were flowly im. 
pregnated with three pounds of raw 
hemp-oil; and the accenfion enfued 
after nine hours. 

Three quarters of a pound of Ger- 
man rabm were {lowly impregnated 
With a pound and an half of hemp-oil 
varnifh, The mixture remained fe- 
venty hours before it became hot and 
reeking. It then ually became 
hotter, and emitted a ftrong exhala- 
tion; the effluvia were moilt, and not 
inflammable. The re-aétion lafted 
thirty-fix hours, during which the 
heat was one while ftronger, and 
then weaker, and at length quite 
ceafed. 


‘Stove or chimney foot, moftly 
formed from birch-wood fmoke, was 
mingled with the abovementioned 
fubftances and tied up; the compound 
remained cold and quiet. 

Ruffian fir-black, mixed with equal 
parts of oil of turpentine, and bound 
up, exhibited not the leaft re-aétion 
or warmth. . 

Birch-oil, mixed with al 
of Ruffian fir-black, iol teak vp 
es co er grow warm and to emit a 
volatile fmell; but the warmth foon 
went off again. 

From the experiments of the Ad- 
miralty, and of Mr. Georgi, we learn, 
not only the decifive certainty of 
the felf-accenfion of foot and oil, 
when the two fubftances are mixed 


under certain circumftances, but alfo 
the following particulars. - 

Of the various kinds of foot, or 
lamp-black, the experiments fucceed- 
ed more frequently and furely with 
the coarfer, more unétuous, and hea- 
vier, like Ruffian painters’ black, 
than with fine light German rabm, 
or with coarfe chimney-foot. In re- 

ard to oils, only thofe experiments 
ficceeded which were made with dry- 
ing oils, either raw or boiled. The 
propottions of the foots to the oils 
were, in the fuccefsful experiments, 
very various; the mixture kindled 
with a tenth, a fifth, @ third, with 
an equal, and likewife with a double, 
proportion of oil. In » how- 
ever, much more on the mode 
of mixture, and the manipulation; 
and, as Mr. Georgi often obferved, 
on the bone for, in moift weather, 
the bundles, after becoming warm, 
would frequently grow cold again. 

It is in all refpeéts remarkable, 
that it fhould never till now have been 
obferved, that a mixture which has 
been made millions of times, in all 
proportions and quantities, for paint- 
ing of fhips, and the outfides of 
wooden houfes, and fometimes “es 
tionally, fometimes acci ; 
cee or open, a cme ee 
time, fhould be capable of kindling 
of itfelf. It is hi probable, that, 
even on this occafion, it was enti 
owing to the pt of s 
that it was made an obj enquiry, 
or even that it was SF at obberdek 

Before I finith this paper, I will 
juft mention a felf-accenfion, not no- 
ticed till of late, and that by Mr. 
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Ja this free was laid on the ftrain- 
ing-cloth an in the garden, 
behind the nak. yg open air. 
In. the fpace of half an hour, on 
coming again to this place, he per- 
ceived a {moke there, though 
he thought oil muft long have 
been cooled: on.clofer infpe&tion, he 
found that the {moke did not proceed 
from the oil, but from the herb on 
the ftraining-cloth; at the fame time 
the {well betrayed a concealed fire. 
He ftirred the herb about, and 
blew into it with a bellows, where- 
upon it broke out into a bright flame. 
Had this herb been placed in the 
houfe, near the fire, it might eafily 
have been fuppofed that a Park had 
flown into it, which had caufed the 
inflammation; but this was not the 
cafe; the herb had kindled of itfelf. 
We fee from this, that thofe who 
are entrufted with the preparation of 
boiling oils fhould take care they do 
not give occafion to dangers by fire, 
which may excite fufpicions of felo- 
nious defigns, to the ruin of innocent 
perfons in their lives or reputations. 
lam, &c. W. TOOKE. 
—_—=E 
Project of Schools of Husbandry, to 
sen 4 Agriculture throughout the 
United States. 
OFFERED TO THE NATION. 
(From the Philadelphia Gazette. ] 


THIS tketch is, extraGted from a 
more exte n, 
which Tiered twelve years fod in 
a country, where unforefeen events 
and circumftances have prevented its 
publication. If this refult of my ob- 
fervations, during my practice and 
travels through feveral {tates of Eu- 
rope, can be ufeful to the purpofe of 
the committee of Congrefs, on the 
Prefident’s Speech, 1796, recom- 
mending encouragement to be given 
to the agriculture of the United 
States, I will think myfelf well re- 
warded for having contributed my 
mite to the profperity of the country 
which has adopted me as one of her 
citizens. 


* 





Agreeing with the “ Farmer of 


Miffiin County,” publithed inthe Phi- 
ladelphia Gazette of the 26th ultimo, 
upon the flownefs of the progrefs of 
hufbandry, notwithitanding the ef- 
forts of the focieties of agriculture, 
and the immenfe number of books 
which have been written on this fub- 
jet, I feel, as he does, the neceffity, 
of creating a board of agriculture, 
compofed of reprefentatives of the 
people, and other men well verfed in 
that art. But I am apprehenfive, that 
if fuch an eftablifhment was infti- 
tuted on too large a fcale in the be- 
ginning, it would be very expenfive 
to the nation, and perhaps fail in 
many points. It is proper and juft, 
that all fates fhould enjoy equally 
the advantages of practical farms.— 
But this mult be done with economy ; 
if they anfwer the purpofe, as there 
isno doubt, they will bon be multi- 
plied according to the wants of the 
country. 

Therefore, I propofe to eftablith, in 
every ftate of the Union, one or two 
{chools, or practical farms. They 
will confit of one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty acres under cul- 
tivation: they muft be divided into 
two equal parts ; one of them to be 
cultivated according to the directions 
of the board of agriculture; the 
other part will be left at the difpofi- 
tion of the profeffor, to make on it 
fuch experiments, or follow fuch 
courfe of crops, as his knowledge, or 
the circumftances of the country 
where his farm is fituated, will fug- 
geft to him. 

Thefe fchool-farms muft be placed 
near the moft frequented roads of the 
ftates ; yet at fuch a diftance from 
large cities, that the country people 
may not attribute their fertility to the 
manures gathered in the cities. Itis 
well known, that lands near the towns 
are always better manured than thofe 
which are at @ greater diftance from 
them. But as thefe fchool-farms are 
intended to promote agriculture every 
where, they muft demonftrate, that a 
good hufbandry not only can main- 
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tain lands in a ftate of fertility, but 
will improve them by the manures 
made by a r culture. 

Signs fhould be fixed to pofts on 
the main road, or on thofewhich lead 
to it, to invite and dire&t thofe who 
defire information from the profeffors 
of the fchool-farms. Thefe fhould 
be as much as poffible placed on that 
kind of foil which conftitutes the gene- 
rality of the lands of the ftates; others 
may be ereéted afterwards on the 
other foils. 

The profeffors of the {chool-farms 
fhould keepa journal of all their opera- 
tions; taking care to place under the 
head of each experiment or operation, 
by order of dates, the expences, days 
of labour, number of ploughings and 
dreflings, quantity and quality of 
manures, the quantity of produce, and 
the receipts they have made either by 
confuming it on their farms in raifing 
cattle, or in felling it in kind. ‘They 
fhould join to their diary accounts, 
that of the weather. They mutt be 
provided with inftruments for meteor- 
ological obfervations, and taught the 
ufe of them. 

As the moft effential point in agri- 
culture is to raife the moft produce 
with the leaft expence: all the aim 
of the board of agriculture, and of 
the profeffors, ought to tend to it ; 
therefore, the buildings, efpecially in 
the beginning, fhould be very fimple, 
and not too extenfive : it being very 
eafy to encreafe them afterwards.—- 
Another motive induces me to advife, 
not to raife large buildings ; for I 
am perfuaded that rural architecture 
ni fome improvements, either im 
cheapnefs and conveniency, or in foli- 


dity, and means of preferving the pro-- 


duce and cattle better againft the in- 
clemency of the weather, or confla- 
grations. 

Thofe fchool-farms muft be entrufed 
to intelligent, honeft, and active 
men, who have received fome educa- 
tion, to enable them to underftand 
authors, and to be able to execute 
experiments. They muft have a fuf- 
ficient capital to carry on fuch farms, 
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and to provide them witha fufficient 
ftock. They fhould have no falary, 
but they may have in its ftead, all 
the ce which they will raife on 
the farm, without paying any rent. 
They muft likewife have the certainty 
of remaining on it’ as long as t 
fulfil the end for which they have 
been inftituted. Thus they will find 
their intereft in improving their farms 
—they will be affociated to their 
profperity. Perhaps, in future times, 
thofe farms, when properly im 

will bring an income which will in- 
demnify the government of its ad- 
vances. All new experiments, or ma- 
chines, which might oblige the profef- 
fors to extraordinary ¢ fhould 
be paid by the board o iculture 
but I think this will be feldom the 
cafe ; becaufe, every e five expe- 
riment, and complicated machinery, 
ought to be banifhed from agricul- 
ture, whofe operations are always per- 
formed by fimple and ignorant men ; 
or who have not fufficient means to 
purchafe them. The profeffors fhould 
teach, gratis, as many young men as 
their farms can occupy; they muft 
be lodged and etd by the profef- 
for, without indemnifying him other- 
wife than by their labour ; they may 
be bound to him as apprentices. 

Ifa greater number of pupils than 
is neceffary to cultivate the fchool- 
farms, prefented themfelves, they 
ought to be admitted, on paying to 
the profeffors boarding i 
to the price of the provifions in the 
country. Their table fhould be provi- 
ded with 
but fimple and frugal. Every fpiri- 
tuous liquor fhould be banifhed fromit. 

As it is abfolutely neceffary that 
the greateft order fhould reign in 
thofe eftablifhments, the board of 
agriculture ought to prefcribe 
regulations as can this point. 
When the weather will not permit to 
work in the open air, the 
fhould thew his pupils the ufe of the 
different tools ufed either to mend or 
to repair the implements, or. other 
articles belonging to a farm. He 


plentiful and wholefome food ; 
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fhould deliver them le€tufes upon the 
agricultural art; explain its different 


parts to the feafons and 
the e of the climate ; and 
to div fy the ftudies of his pupils, he 

might permit them to read fuch books 
of morality Lacy: aad hifto ae as may give 
them principles ated to make 


ufeful citizens. ‘For this purpofe 
each farm ought to be provided with 
a fall, but well feleéted affortment 
of books of hufbandry, natural hiftory, 


, and hiftory. 

A fufficiént fund fhould be allowed 
by he government to the board of 
agriculture to reward the zeal and 
talents of the profeffors: Premiums 
fhould be likewife inftituted to excite 
an emulation among the pupils: this 
laft fhould be left at the. decifion of 
the profeffors jointly, with that of the 
infpeGtors fent by the board of agri- 
culture. The board of agriculture 
fhould fend at leaft once every year, 
one, or fome of their members to 
examine the order of each farm ; to 
colle& information on the progrefs 
which their example has made in 
the furrounding counties, and on 
every thing that can promote emula- 
tion and perfection. Well informed 
men fhould be likewife fent to 
foreign countries, to introduce in 
this, all plants, feeds, —_ and 
agricultural inventions, w are 
unknown to our farmers, and to col- 
le& every information which has a 
tendency to improvement. 

The board of agriculture, being, 
as it is fuppofed, fed of men of 
talents—one of their firft cares fhould 
be to analyfe the different forts of 
foils, and the fubftances that are 
ufed ; to reftore or to keep them in a 
fate of fertility. Our ignorance on 
this point has caufed incalculable 
errors. Hippie). 

May “mechanics, chymiftry 
Bre ° ‘philofophy, unite their — 
to raife hufbandry to the —— 
perfection it will attain, thefe 
fciences lend a friendly affiftance to it ! 

One of the moft ftriking errors in 
agriculture, which ought to be 
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removed as foon as poffible, is the 
pernicious habit of fallowing. It 
can be advantageoufly fuperfeded by 
eftablifhing feveral fucceflions of 
crops fuitable to the different climates 
of the United States. However, it 
will be prudent not to publith any 
thing on the latter fubjeé until fome 
certainty is obtained by a long feries 
of experiments: But if, in the mean 
time, fome production, or fome 
method ufeful to hufbandry is difco- 
vered or brought to perfeétion, it 
fhould be publithed to let the public 
enjoy its advantages. 

The board of agriculture ought to 
encourage the profeffors of the fchool- 
farms to prs the rearing of the 
beft breed of cattle, efpecially theep, 
which appear to be much neglected 
in this country. 

A nurfery fhould be annexed to 
each fchool-farm, in order to multi- 
ply the beft fruit trees, which are in 
this country, or may be imported 
from the old continent. They ought 
to be diftributed at a price fo low that 
the pooreft farmer might be encou- 
raged to plant them. I have feen 
fuch an eftablifhment made in Eu- 
rope, by means of a fubfcription, 
which anfwered the purpofe fo well, 
that in a fhort {pace of time the coun- 
tries at a diftance of forty or fifty 
miles round, were almoft covered 
with fruit trees, which, notwithftand- 
ing the bad quality of the land of 
that province, relieved in a confidera- 
ble degree, the poverty of its inhabi- 
tants. Fruit is too dear in this coun- 
try to become, in time of epidemical 
difeafes, a fubftitute to animal food. 
Its fearcity is, therefore, feverely 
felt. Befides, fruit of a good quality 
is very fcarce here ; very few people 

rftand the art of planting and 
managing trees. I have heard, in 
many parts of America, people fay 
that they were difgufted with plant- 
ing trees, becaufe they were not only 
fubjec&t to too many difeafes, but 
becaufe they were almoft always 
robbed of their fruit. Such will be 
the cafe where trees, not being cul- 
tivated 










































































































































































































































tivated ina fufficient number, cannot 
yield equal to the confumption of 
the inhabitants: but if they were 
multiplied as in fome countries of 
Europe, the pillage of travellers or 
boys, would never be felt by the 
farmers. 
Legiflators of the people, never 
negle& any means of promoting 
agriculture.——It is the bafis of the 
happinefs of the people, the ftrength 
of empires, the aliment of commerce, 
and the foundation of manufactures. 
Such is the with of 
A Lover of America 
and of Agriculture. 


—_—— 
4 Warning to Dealers in Gun- 
Powder 


On Monday, March 19th, 1798, 
about eleven o’clock A. M. two little 
boys, the one of feven the other five 
= old, went into the ftore of Evan 
rancis, at Hutchcraft’s mills, “on 
Stoner in Bourbon county, wherein 
was depofited about five hundred 
worth of merchandize, and 
about 7slb. of gun-powder. Mrs. 
Francis, with Mifs Polly Steward 
and Mr. Jofeph Willis, late from 
Maryland, were in the ftore dealing, 
when the boys came in. They 
brought with them fire in order to 
flath powder, not knowing the dread- 
ful confequence. When they came 
into the » Mrs. Francis faw the 
fire, and bid the boy go away with 
it. His little brother was ftanding 
by him. But inftead of retiring, he 
t the fire on the head of the pow- 
Rei-tlk: whereon lay fome fcattered 
ins, which immedia cayght. 

x hole had been bored ae 
of the cafk—it was open. Fromjit 
the powder on the infide took fite, 
blew up the ftore, and two dwelling 
houfes adioining, one belongiffg to 
Evan Francis, the other to Stephen 
Radcliff. a 
Sixteen fouls were in the houfe. 
The two boys were killed dead, ftrip- 
ped naked, and burnt as black as 
negroes. Mrs. Francis, it is thought 
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was blown through the broad fide of 


the houfe. The two boys were found 
fome diftance off, among 
ftocks ; Polly Steward within a few 


fome faw 


feet of the cafk, badly burnt ; Jofeph 
Willis was wm a plank acrofs 
his legs, with houfe logs on 
it, which held him faft for half an 
hour, although every exertion of the 
fpe€tators was ufed to refcue him ; 
the goods were on fire round him, 
with his clothes, till buckets of wa- 
ter ‘were brought a confideraile dif, 
tance to extinguifh the flames. 

The dreadful fhock of the won- 
derful explofion of the powder, has, 


others of the unfortunate fufferers of 
mnerly Todd) Joleph Willis and Mr. 
) i is Te 

se : 
od.” Dlife Pally Soothe moee 
ed, and Stephen Radcliff’s daughter 


nearly. 
It is a remarkable that fixteen 
fouls c be in the houfe, where 


partition logs, chefts, tables, bed- 
fteads, and pe aan. thing were driven 
to yet eight wounded. 
Te hear the ten for their 
children, brothers and fifters for their 
comrades, added to thofe of the 
wounded, was diftrefling beyond de- 
fcription, and ought to be remem- 
bered by every po dealing in that 
S gun 'e 

above is a true detail of faéts 
given by Thomas Hutchcraft and 
Stephen Radcliff, who were both 
eye-witnefles of this dreadful cata- 
ftrophe. 
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THE NUPTIAL FUNERAL. 


AN HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 
[From a German Chronicle. ] 


ON a ficep mountain, furrounded 
by extenfive woods, is fituated an 
ancient caftle, long the refidence of 
the Counts of Dachau. Here lived 
an aged and venerable mother, the 
laft defcendant of that illuftrious 
family. 

The 
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chau. up together from 
their c their infantine friend- 
fhip had long changed into ardent 
love. 

The moft ificent preparations 
were mifade to celebrate their nuptials, 
during the feftival of Chriftmas. 

The ions being complete, 
the Count of Dachau, in his nuptial 
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which fhe him when fhe con- 
fented to be his raed wand 

to his » the bar- 
ie off his hand; then co- 
pratt, pete with fome earth, 
they ith precipitation, taking 
with them the horfe of the unfortu- 
nate Count. 

In the meantime the intended 
a hy a iplendid 
thers, a i 
cavalcade, arrives at the caftle, where 
a numerous are aflembled. 
Mutual . ions pafs on the 
The mother, melancholy and 
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it 
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little dog, belonging to the Count, 
follows them, fcenting every buth, 
as if anxious to find his mafter. 

‘The fupper.is ferved up in the 
great hall; the Chevaliers and Ladies 
take their places at the table ; but 
no chearfulnefs nor gaiety is there. 
A melancholy filence and heavy looks 
be fpeak the fad prefentiment which 
pervades every bofom. 

The intended bride cannot contain 
her fighs; her bofom heaves with 
unutterable anguifh: her necklace 
burfts ; the pearls roll upon the table. 
At thefe ominous figns, the terrified 
guefts rife from their feats; the co- 
vers are all removed; they wait in 
dreadful fufpenfe the arrival of the 
Count. A boifterous wind thakes 
the lofty firs that crewn the moun- 
tain, and roars through all the courts 
of the caftle; whirlwinds of fhow 
rufh from the rocks into the vale. 
The ftorm at length ceafes; the 
clouds difperfe ; me § the pale light 
of the moon appears—they hear— 
they hear the frightful {cream of the 
funereal birds. 

The young bride conceals her 
beautiful face. Adieu for ever now 
to joy and peace! The found of a 
horn is heard; the draw-bridge is 


; lowered; the fervants and $ pre- 


cipitately enter, as if purfued by the 
phantoms of night. All the com- 
pany approach the Lady Dowager 
and her intended daughter-in-law, 
who filently addreffing their vows to 
heaven, await in fearful confternation 
the dreadful news. At this moment 
a mournful and plaintive cry draws 
their attention to the door: they 
behold a little dog, who running to 
thes mother of his mafter, drops at 
her feet fomething bloody, which he 
ligks with a piteous moan. Alas! 
it was the hand which the affaffins 
had ut off, and dropped in their 
i The venerable mother, the 
bride, ive the emerald 
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ton, every fide... The i 
e them incef- i 


at 


im, them ; they 

their horfes ; then 

. plumes from their hats, 

lervants pages tearing 

from their clothes the ribands and 
ornaments of the day, they 


seeayey refume the to the 
caftle, Not a voice is heard; not a 
found a4 interrupt. the. melancholy 


“The company that fad {een the 
nuptial train of the late ha bride, 
now advance to meet the funeral ca- 

de. The priefts deftend to the 

. to receive with 
due fclemnity the of their Lord. 
He is interred in the vaults of the 
church in which his anceflors repofe ; 
and with him is extinét.the ancient 
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This tree, as well as its ufe, was 
known to the Greeks and the Ro- 
manse By the former it was called 
pbelius. Theophraltus reckons it 
among the oaks, and fays, that it has 
a thick flefhy bark, which muft be 
ftripped off every three years to pre- 
vent it from perifhing. He adds, 
that it was fo light as never to fink 
in water, and on that account could 
be ufed with great advantage for a 
variety of purpofes. The only cir- 
cumftance that, on the firft confider- 
ation, can excite any doubt of the 
pbellus being our cork-tree, is, that 
he exprefsly fays it loft its leaves an- 
nually, whereas our cork-tree retains 
them. In another paflage, however, 
he calls it an ever-green. This appa- 
rent contradiction feveral commenta- 
tors have endeavoured to clear up, 
but their labour feems unneceffary ; 
for there is a fpecies of our cork-tree 
which really drops its leaves. Lin- 
nus did not think this {pecies worth 
his notice ; but it has been accurately 
obferved by Clufius and Matthiolus, 
and its exiftence is confirmed by Mil- 
Jer. As Theophraftus, Pliny, Varro, 
and others, mention a common oak 
which always retains its leaves, it 
appears clear to me that the firft- 
mentioned author meant, where he 
fpeaks of ever-greens, our common 
fpecies of the cork-tree, and that ex- 
traordinary kind of cork ; but in the 
other pafflage, that fpecies which 
drops its leaves in winter. 

That the suber of the Romans was 
our cork-tree, is generally, and with 
juftice, admitted. Pliny relates of it, 
in the cleareft manner, every thing 
faid by Theophrattus, of the pbe/lus ; 
and we find, by his account, that 
cork, at the period when he wrote, 
was applied to as many purpofes as 
at prefent. 

At that time, fifhermen made 
floats to their nets of cork; that is, 
they affixed pieces of cork to the 
rope which formed the upper edge of 
the net, and which it was neceffary 
ihould be kept at the furface of the 
water, in the fame manner as is done 
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at prefent. The high price of cork, 
however, limited this ufe very much; 
and {mall boards of light wood, fuch 
as that of the pine, alpen-tree, lime- 
tree, and poplar, were employed in its 
ftead. ‘The German and Swedifh 
filhermen, and alfo the Coffacks, ufe, 
for the fame purpofe the bark of the 
black poplar; but the Dutch and Ha- 
noverians, who fifh on the Wefer, 
employ for their nets a kind of wood, 
called in Holland tol/-bout. It is a 
wood of a reddifh brown colour, ex- 
tremely light, and of a very fine 
grain, which the Dutch, who ex- 
port it to Germany, procure from the 
Baltic. At Amfterdam it cofts a 
{tiver per pound; but I have not yet 
been able to learn what wood it pro- 
perly is. 

Another ufe to which cork was 
applied, according to Pliny, was for 
anchor-buoys. Usus ejus ancoralibus 
maxime navium.e Thefe words Har- 
douin has not explained ; and Scheffer, 
where he {peaks of anchors, and what 
belongs to them, takes no notice of 
cork. Gefner, however, has at- 
tempted an explanation; but what 
he fays is, in my opinion, not fatis- 
factory. He certainly could not 
mean that it was employed to render 
anchors lighter—-According to my 
idea, they may be eafily made light 
enough without cork, and perhaps 
they can never be made too heavy. 
The true explanation of this paflage 
is, that it was ufed for making buoys, 
called ancoralia, which were fixed to 
the cable, and by floating on the 
furface of the water, over the an- 
chor, pointed out the place where 
it lay. Our navigators ufe, for 
that purpofe, a large, but light, block 
of wood, which, in order that it may 
float better, is often made hollow. A 
large,cafk is alfo fometimes employed. 
The Dutch failors call thefe blocks 
of wood édoei or’ doeye; and hence 
comes their proverb: Hy heeft een 
hop als een boei ; he has a head like a 
buoy; he is a blockhead. 

A third ule of cork, among the Ro- 
mans, was its being made into foles, 

which 
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which were put into their fhoes, in 
order to fecure the feet from water, 
efpecially in winter ; and as high 
heels were not then introduced, the 
ladies, who wifhed to ,appear taller 
than they had been formed by na- 
ture, put plenty of cork under them. 

The practice of employing cork 
for making jackets to aflift one in 
fwimming, is alfo very old; for we 
are informed that the Roman whom 
Camillus fent to the Capitol, when 
befieged by the Gauls, put on a 
light drefs, and took cork with him 
under it ; becaufe, to avoid being 
taken by the enemy, it was necef- 
fary that he fhould {wim through the 
Tiber. When he arrived at the river, 
he bound his clothes upon his head, 
and, placing the cork under him, was 
fo fortunate as to fucceed in his at- 
tempt. 

The moft extenfive and principal ufe 
of cork, at prefent, is for ftoppers to 
bottles. This was notentirely unknown 
to the Romans, for Pliny fays ex- 
prefsly, that it ferved to ftop veflels 
of every kind ; and inftances of its 
being employed for that purpofe, may 
be feen in Cato and Horace. Its 
application to this ufe, however, 
feems not to have been very common, 
elfe cork-ftoppers would have been 
oftener mentioned by the authors who 
havé written on agriculture and 
cookery, and alfo in the works of the 
ancient poets. We every where find 
directions given to clofe up wine cafks 
and other veffels, with pitch, clay, 
gypfum, or potter’s-earth, or to fill 
the upper part of the vefiel with oil 
or honey, in order to exclude the air 
from thofe liquors which one withed 
to preferve. In the paflages therefore 
already quoted, where cork is named, 
mention is made alfo of pitching. 
The reafon of this, 1 believe to be, 
that the ancients ufed for their wine 
Jarge earthen veffels with wide 
mouths, which could not be ftopped 
fufficiently clofe by means of cork. 
Wooden cafks were then unknown, 
or at Jeaft fearce, as Italy produced 
little timber, otherwife thefe veffels 


would have been ftopped with wood, 
as is the cafe at prefent. The prac- 
tice of drawing off wine for daily con- 
fumption, from the large veffels into 
which it is firft put, into fuch fmaller 
veffels as can be eafily corked, was 
not then prevalent. The ancients 
drew off from large jars into cups 
or pitchers, whatever quantity of 
wine they thought neceffary for the 
time, inftead of which the moderns 
ufe bottles. It appears to have been 
cuftSmary at the French court, about 
the year 1258, when grand entertain- 
ments were given, and more wine 
veffels had been opened than were 
emptied, that the remainder became 
a perquilite to the grand-douteiller. 
Stoppers of cork feem to have been 
firft introduced after the invention of 
glafs-bottles, and of thefe I find no 
mention before the fifteenth century ; 
for the ampbore vitree diligenter gyp- 
sate of Petronius, to the necks of 
which were affixed labels, containing 
the name and age of the wine, appear 
to have been large jars, and to have 
formed part of the many uncommon 
articles by which the voluptuary Tri- 
malchio wifhed to diftinguifh himfelf. 
It is however fingular, that thefe con- 
venient veffels were not thought of at 
an earlier period, efpecially, as among 
the {mall funereal urns of the an- 
cients, many are to be found which 
in fhape refemble our bottles. In the 
figure of the Syracufan wine-flafks, I 
think I can difcover their origin from 
thefe urns. Charpentier quotes, from 
a writing of the year 1387, an ex- 
preflion which feems to allude to one 
of our glafs-bottles ; but when atten- 
tively confidered, it may be eafily 
difcovered that cups or drinking- 
glaffes are meant. The name éou- 
tiaux or boutilles, occurs n the French 
language for the firft time in the fif. 
teenth century ; but were it even 
older, it would prove nothing, as it 
fignified originally, and even ftill fig- 
nifies, veflels of clay or metal, and 
particularly of leather. Such vefiels, 
filled with wine, which travellers 


were accuftomed to fufpend from their 
faddles, 











faddles, could be ftopped with a piece 
of wood, or clofed by means of 
wooden or metal tops fcrewed on 
them, which are {till ufed for earthen 
pitchers. In the year 1553, when 
C. Stephanus wrote his Predium rus- 
ticum, cork-{toppers muft have been 
very little known, elfe he would not 
have faid that, in his time, cork in 
France was ufed principally for 
foles. In the time of Lottichius, rich 
people, however, had glafs-flafks, with 
tin mouths, which could be ftopped 
fufficiently clofe without cork ; and 
thefe flaks appear to have been as thin 
as the Syracufan wine-bottles ; for he 
adds, that it was neceflary to wrap 
them round with rufhes or ftraw. In 
the fhops of the apothecaries in Ger- 
many, cork-ftoppers began firft to be 
ufed about the end of the laft cen- 
tury. Before that period they ufed 
ftoppers of wax, which were not only 
much more expenfive, but alfo far 
more troublefome. 

In latter times, fome other vege- 
table productions have been found, 
which can be employed inftead of 
cork, for the laft-mentioned purpofe. 
Among thefe is the wood of a tree 
common in South America, particu- 
larly in moift places, which is called 
there mondbin or monbain, and by bo- 
tanifts spondias lutea. This wood is 
brought to England in great abun- 
dance for that ufe. The fpongy root 
of a North American tree, known by 
the name of nyssa, is alfo ufed for 
the fame end, as are the roots of 
liquorice, which, on that account, is 
much cultivated in Sclavonia, and 
exported to other countries. 


—_—— ET —— 


Description of Batavian Manners. 


[From Sir George Staunton’s Authen- 
tic Account of the Britifh Embafly to 
China. ] 

IN feveral houfes of note through- 

out the fettlement the table is fpread 

in the morning at an early hour: be- 
fide tea, coffee, and chocolate, fith 
and fieth are ferved for breakfaft; 
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which is no fooner over, than Ma- 
deira, claret, gin, Dutch fmall-beer, 
and Englifh porter, are laid out in 
the portico before the door of the 
great hall, and pipes and tobacco pre- 
fented to every guelt, and a bright 
brafs jar placed before him to receive 
the phlegm which the tobacco fre- 
quently draws forth. This occupation 
continues fometimes, with little inter- 
ruption, till near dinner time, which 
is about one o’clock in the afternoon. 
It is not very uncommon for one man 
to drink a bottle of wine in this man- 
ner before dinner. And thofe who 
have a predilection for the liquor of 
their own country, fwallow feveral 
bottles of Duch fmall-beer, which, 
they are told, dilutes their blood, and 
affords plenty of fluids for a free per- 
fpiration. Immediately before dinner, 
two men-flaves go round with Ma- 
deira wine, of which each of the 
company takes a bumper, as a tonic or 
whetter of the appetite. Then follow 
three female flaves, one with a filver 
jar containing water, fometimes rofe- 
water, to wath; a fecond with a filver 
bafon and low cover of the fame 
metal, pierced with holes, to receive 
the water after being ufed; and the 
third with towels for wiping the 
hands. During dinner a band of mutfic 
plays at a little diftance : the muficians 
are all flaves; and pains are taken to 
inftru& them. A confiderable num- 
ber of female flaves attend at table, 
which is covered with a great vari- 
ety of difhes; but little is received, 
except liquors, into ftomachs already 
cloyed. Coffee immediately follows 
dinner. The twenty-four hours are 
here divided, as to the manner of liv- 
ing, into two days and two nights; 
for each perfon retires, foon after 
drinking coffee, to a bed, which con- 
fifts of a mattrefs, bolfter, pillow, and 
chintz counterpane, but no fheets; 
and puts on his‘night drefs, or muilin 
cap and loofe long cotton gown. If 
a bachelor, which is the cafe of much 
the greateft number, a female flave 
attends to fan him while he fleeps. 
About fix they rife, drefs, drink tea, 
take 
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take an airing in their carriages, and 
form parties to fpend the evening to- 
gether till a late hour. The morning 
meetings confift generally of men, the 
ladies feldom choofing to appear till 
evening. 

Few of thefe are natives of Europe, 
but many are defcended from Dutch 
fettlers here; and are educated with 
fome care. The features and outlines 
of their faces are European; but the 


complexion, character, and mode of 


life, approach more to thofe of the 
native inhabitants of Java. A pale 
languor overfpreads the countenance, 
and not the leaft tint of rofe is feen 
in any cheek. While in their own 
houfes, they drefs like their flaves, 
with a long red checkered cotton 
gown defcending to the ankles, with 
large wide fleeves. They wear no 
head-drefs, but plait their hair, and 
faften it with a filver bodkin on the 
top of the head, like the country girls 
in feveral cantons of Switzerland. 
The colour of their hair is almoft uni- 
verfally black; they anoint it with 
the oil of the cocoa-nut, and adorn it 
with chaplets of flowers. When they 
go abroad to pay vilits, or to take an 
airing in their carriages, and particu- 
larly when they go to their evening 
parties, they dreis magnificently, in 
gold and filver fpangled muflin robes, 
with a profufion of jewels in their 
hair, which, however, is worn with- 
out powder. They never attempt to 
mould or regulate the fhape, by any 
fancied idea of elegance, or any ftand- 
ard of fafhion; and, confequently, 
formed a ftriking contraft with fuch 
few ladies as were lately arrived from 
Holland, who had powdered hair and 
fair complexions, had contracted their 
waifts with ftays, wore large head- 
dreffes and hoops, and perfevered in 
the early care of forcing back the 
elbows, chin, and fhoulders. Every 
native lady is conftantly attended by 
a female flave handfomely habited, 
who, as foon as her miftrefs is feated, 
fits at her feet before her, on the 
floor, holding in her hands her mif- 
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trefs’s gold or filver box, divided inte 
compartments, to contain areca nut, 
cardamom feeds, pepper, tobacco, and 
flaked lime; all which, mixed to- 
gether in due proportions, and rolled 
within a leaf of betel, conftitute a 
mafticatory of a very pungent tatfte, 
and in general ufes When, in the 
public aflemblies, the ladies find the 
heat difagreeable, they retire to free 
themielves from their coftly but incon- 
venie nt habits, and return, without 
ceremony, in a more light and loofe 
attire; when they are fearcely recog- 
nizable by ftrangers. The gentlemen 
follow the example, and throwing off 
their heavy and formal dreffes, appear 
in white jackets, fometimes indeed 
adorned With diamond buttons. The 
elderly gentlemen quit their periwigs 
for night-caps. Except in thefe mo- 
ments the members of this govern- 
ment have always combined their 
perfonal gratification, with the eaftern 
policy of ftriking awe into vulgar 
minds, by the aflumption of exterior 
and exclutive diftin€tions. They alone, 
for inflance, appear abroad in crim- 
fon velvet. Their carriages are diftin- 
guifhed by peculiar ornaments. When 
met by others, the latter muft ftop, 
and pay homage to the former. One 
of the gates of the city is opened only 
to let them pals. They certainly fuc- 
ceed in fupporting abfolute fway over 
a vait fuperiority in number of the 
defcendants of the original inhabi 

tants of the country, as well as of 
the flaves imported into it, and of the 
Chinefe attracted to it by the hope of 
gain; thofe clafles, though healthy, 
active, and as if quite at home, rea- 
dily obeying a few emaciated Euro- 
peans: fuch is the confequence of 
dominion once acquired; the preva- 
lence of the mind over mere bodily 
exertions, and the effet of the com- 
bination of power againft divided 
ftrength. 


[Further Extraés from the work 
which has afforded us the preceding, 
will appear in our next nirmber.]) 
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For the Weekly Magazine. "Tis not ’midft learning’s varied ftores 
AN EXTEMPORE EPITAPH. we find : 
On T. L. agentleman whodied of the Yellow That brilliant gem, which calms the 


; ; ee human breatt ; 
Fever in the Autom of 9. Biya Priced. Nor can bright Genius teach its favour'd 


HE®E ftranger paufe!—revere the fons, 
facred duft The power to blefs, or art of being 
Of one through life pre-eminently just / blett. 
The widow's friend, the hapless orphan’s ‘ 
guide! Atk thofe whom Nature's faireft gifts 
A patriot firm mid war’s encrimfon’d adorn, 
tide! Whole fteady hands the wheels of 
His life on earth benignant Heaven ap- __empire guide ; 
prov'd! Afk if the rays of peace their heart 
And angels bore to blifs the man they illume, eth 
lov’d! : Calm every hour, and o’er their mind 
For the Weekly Magazine. Say, can the glare of wealth one joy im- 
SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS. part \ s 
OWER of the placid brow and eye T° os - foul when finking wit 
benign, iftrels? : 
Who cheers with fmiles, the hermit’s OF the gay vot’ries of a thoughtlefs 
lonely cell! world, 
Thy aid I afk, and court thy influence Heal Grief s deep wounds, or boatt the 
meek, ; pow’r to blefs? 
To footh my heart and in my bofom For while the fpark of life our frame 
dwell. illumes, 
Ah! let thy magic touch my foul incline, Some fav’rite objec& will frail man 
As through the devious maze of life I purfue ; 
ftray, ‘ Some fair idea on his mind will reft, 
To feek the haunts of Virtue’s fober Of future joy, and pleafure never true. 
train, : P : 
And all. its precepts fage, with jo How fair and fleeting are the blifsful 
obey. lene tat icenes, 3 7 
Say, if we fearch this earth’s remoteft 7 co ge oy 
1 ae Gay as the verdure of the fragrant mead, 
- apa throughout themighty — But tranfient as the dew that gems the 
, 


lawn. 
And from the cottage to the royal throne, 


Shall we its richeit, choiceit blefiings Virtue alone true happinefs can give; 


trace? Her facred laws bid warring paflions 
. : , . ceafe, 
a gH PS peyes. satiene Calm every thought, and breathe o’er all 
. Ti . s the foul, 
eae yeaa and fierce Ambition The ftrains of love, of innocence, and 
Nor can the regal fceptre’s potent fway Fores: 
The fhafts of care, or milery repel. When the rich beauties of creation fade, 
The hamlet rifing from th’ encircling And Hefper’s filver beams no more 
wood, appear; 
Where verdant vales invite to foft ree When the .~ regent of the ~~ night, 
pole ; In dire difmay, is hurried from her 
No refuge owns to thield from pining {phere ; 
grief, When yon bright orb which lends the 
Or meliorate the pang of human woes. golden day, 
Let glowing fcience from her lofty hill, Shall lofe its light, and fet no more to 
Difplay her gifts, and claim our rap- rife, 
_ tur’d view; Virtue and peace fhall ‘fcape the gen’ral 
In vain we gaze, the charm diffolves in air, wreck, 
Light as the cloud, and tranfient as And mount triumphant to their na- 
the dew. tive tkies. Ww 
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THE POWER OF INNOCENCE. 
A True Story. 
A PAIR who for a long time prov’d 
The joys to love and be belov’d, 

At tengih fell out, for trifling things ; 
(From trifling anger moftly {fprings—) 
The with to pleafe forfook each breatt ; 
Love’s throne a bafelefs rage poflefs'd. 
Refolv’d to part, they’d meet no more— 
Enough—tThe chariot’s at the door. 


The manfion was my lady’s own— 

Sir John refolv'd to live in town. 
Writings were drawn, each caufe agreed; 
Both vow’d they’d ne’er recal the deed. 
The chariot waits, why this delay? 
The Sequel fhall the caufe difplay. 


One lovely girl the lady bore, 

(Dear pledge of joys fhe taftes no more) 
The father’s, mother’s darling, fhe 

Now lifp’d and prattled on each knee. 


Sir John, then rifing to depart, 

Turn’d to the darling of his heart; 

And cried, with ardour in his eye, 

‘« Come Betfy, bid Mama good bye.” 

The lady, trembling, anfwer’d “‘ No! 

Go kifs Papa, my Betfy, go! 

The child fhall live with me,” the cry’d; 

“ The child fhall choofe,” Sir John re- 
ply’d. 

Poor Betfy looks at each by turns, 

And each the ftarting tear difcerns. 


My lady afks, with doubt and fear, 

«« Will you not live with me, my dear?” 

« Yes,” half refolv’d, replied the child, 

And half fupprefs'd her tears, fhe fmil’d. 

** Come Betty,” cry’d Sir John, “ you'll go 

And live with dear Papa, I know ?” 

** Yes,”’ Betly cry’d.—The lady then 

Addrefs’d the wond’ring child again; 

« The time to live with both is o’er, 

This day we part, to meet no more; 

Choole then’”’—here grief o’erflow’d her 
breait, 

And tears burft out—too long fupprefs’d. 


The child, who tears and chiding join’d, 

a Papa, difpleas’d, unkind, 
try’d with all her little fkill 

To footh his oft relenting will. 

** Do,” cry’d the lifper, “* Pappy do 

Love dear Mama—Mama loves you!” 

Subdu’d the force of manly pride, 

No more his looks, his heart bely"d; 

The tender tranfport fore’d its way; 

They both confeis’d each other’s fway, 

And prompted by the focial {mart 


Breaft rufh’d to breaft, and heart to heart. 


Both clafp’d their Betfy o’er and o’er, 
And Tom drove empty from the door, 
Ye that have paffions for a tear 

Give nature vent and drop it here. 


A SONG. 


N° glory I covet; no riches I want; 
Ambition is nothing to me: 
The one thing I afk of kind Heaven te 
grant 
Is a mind independent and free. 


Each pafion unruffed, unfullied by pride, 
By reafon my life let me fquare : 
The wants of my nature are chiefly fup- 
ly’d; 
And we reft is but folly and care. 
Thofe bleffiings which Providence kindly 
«hath lent, 
With thanks I will gratefully prize; 
Then fweet Meditation and cheerful 
Content 
Shall make me both happy and wife. 


Of the joys which the rich man’s pof- 
effions difplay, 
Unenvied, 1’ll challenge my part; 
And ev’ry fair obje% my eyes can furvey, 
Contributes to gladden my heart. 


How vainly through infinite troubles, and 
ftrife, 
Do many their labours employ ; 
Since all that is truly delightful in life 
Weall, if we will, may enjoy. 


ae 


AN EPITAPH, 
Written by G. Littleton, Esq. on his Wife. 


MAPE to engage all hearts and charm 
all eyes, 

Tho’ meek, magnanimous; tho’ witty, 
wile; 

Polite as all her life in courts had been, 

Yet good, as fhe the world had never 
feen ; 

The noble fire of an exalted mind, 

With gentle female tendernefs combin’d ; 

Her fpeech was the melodious voice of 
love; 

Her fong the warbling of the vernal 
grove ; 

Her eloquence was fweeter than her fong, 

Soft as her heart, and as her reafon 
ftrong 3 

Her form each beauty of her mind expreft ; 

Her mind was virtue by the graces dreft. 


——— 


NATIVE BEAUTY. 
Decor Inemptus. 


pie fair Quaker maiden, neat, ele- 
gant, plain, 

With juttice the praife of the town fhall 
obtain ; 

Content with the beauty by nature be- 
ftow’d, 

Unpradtis’d the licenfe by cuftom allow’d. 

Regardleis 
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Regardlefs of fafhions, fhe thinks her- 
felf dreft, 

Without tort’ring her hair, or expofing 
her breaft: 

But the modeft relu&tance that faintly 
reveals, 

Enhances each charm which it fhews or 
conceals. 

The girls who have borrow’d gay bur- 
dens from art, 

And are of themse/ves but fo little a part, 

With envy fhall view ev'ry fweet Native 
Grace 

That breathes in her form, or that blooms 
in her face ; 

With envy thali figh, while their hearts 
mutt confels 

That lovely Simplicity’s Beauty’s bef 
drefs. 

————e 
Solution of the Enigma in No. XI. 

Your Enigma I read, Sir, with care 
and attention, 

And oft as I read it—it puzzled inven- 
tion ; 

I thought it was Woman—but found my 
miftake, 
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For fhe can but half the Enigma par- 
take: 

So at it again, I both labour’d and try’d, 

And find it to be what compofes the 
Tide. 


—=—— 
EPIGRAMS. 


RUE wit is like the brilliant flone 
Dug from the Indian mine; 
Which boafts two diff’rent powers in 
one, 
To cut as well as fhine. 
Genius, like that, if polith’d right, 
With the fame gifts abounds ; 
Appears at once both keen and bright, 
And [parkles while it wounds. 


G WEET are the jefs’min’s breathing 
flow’rs, 

Sweet the foft falling vernal fhow’rs, 

Sweet is the gloom the grove affords, 

And {weet the notes of warbling birds; 

But not the groves, nor rains, nor flow’rs, 

Nor all the feather’d fongfters’ pow’rs, 

Can ever {weet or pleafing be 

O lovely Freedom! without thee. 





On the 18th inftant the bill for raifing 
a provifional army of ten thousand men, 
and for authorifing the Prefident to ac- 
cept of the fervices of the volunteer corps 
and to commission their officers, was car- 
ried in the Houfe of Reprefentatives of 
the United States. And 

On the 2rft, it was refolved, That this 
houfe, in refufing to allow Thomas 
Pinckney, late minifter plenipotentiary 
to the court of London, and envoy ex- 
traordinary to the court of Madrid, to 
receive the prefents ufually made by 
thefe courts to foreign minifters, upon 
taking their leave, was induced to fuch 
refufal by motives folely of general po- 
licy, and not by any view perfonal to 
the faid Thomas Pinckney. 

samy by Authority. —Benjamin 
Stoddert, of Maryland, Secretary of the 
Navy—vice George Cabot declined. And 

George Woodruif, Attorney of the 
United States, for the diftrit of Georgia 
~—vice Charles Jackfon, retigned. 


We hear that Captain Ifaac Collins is 
appointed failing matier of the frigate 
Conftitution, and Mr. John Thompfon, 
boatf{wain. 

Laft Thurfday, at eleven o'clock, the 
Secretary of War, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Barry, commander of the frigate 
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United States, and Captain Dale, com- 
mander cf the fhip of war the Ganges, 
went on board the latter fhip, and deli- 
vered his orders to Captain Dale. On 
the Secretary’s leaving the fhip, a falute 
was fired; immediately after which, fhe 
weighed anchor, to proceed to her cruif- 
ing ftation. 

The armed cutter General Green, cap- 
tain Price, failed on Sunday, on a cruife. 

The fhip Adriana, of Baltimore, is 
bought into the fervice of the govern- 
ment of the United States, as a cruifer. 

A fine brig, of 22 guns, built for the 
Dey of Aigiers, was launched, on Tuef- 
day laft, at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
from the fhip-yard of Mr. Humphreys. 


Near ten thousand dollars have been 
voluntarily fubfcribed in Charlefton for 
the defence of its harbour and inlets ; and 
the fum rapidly encreafes. 


Counterfeit Notes !—A man, named 
James Smith, was detected, in the bo- 
rough of Norfolk, in the act of pafling 
counterfeit bank notes. He was car- 
ried before Meffrs. Willcox and Loyall, 
and then committed for further exam- 
ination. There were found on him 
eight twenty dollar notes, drawn on the 
United States branch bank at Charlefton, 
and a five dollar one, payable at Phila- 
del phia. 
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delphia. During his examination, there 
were produced nine others of twenty dol- 
lars each, which he had patffed. 

An extra& of a letter from Mr. John 
Runk, merchant, at Cobufkill, Schoharie 
county, to the printers of the Albany Ga- 
vette, dated May 11, 1798, fays—** Lait 
evening, as fome of the children were 
returning from fchool, and crofling the 
Cobuikill bridge, they faw a fmall bun- 
dle under the end of the bridge, which 
they picked up, and on opening, found it 
contained thirty-five counterfeit bank- 
notes of Pennfylvania, and the fame as 
the one enclofed with the copperplate, 
which I alfo fend you. On clotely ex- 
amining, you will find the Prefident and 
Cafhier’s names figned. You will pleafe 
to make it public throngh the medium 
of your Gazette, that our citizens may 
be on their guard againft the impofitions 
intended to be practifed upon them.— 
Thefe bills are weil executed, on thin 
wove paper, but have no water-mark. 
The Prefident and Cafhier’s names are 
dimly engraved on the plate, apparently 
to affift in imitating the figning of the 
true bills. 


Fires.—At Baltimore, on the 17th inf. 
about dufk, a fire broke out in a frame 
houfe, in Dock alley, belonging to Mr. 
Philip Hall, which was entirely con- 
fumed ; but the timely and {pirited exer- 
tions of the citizens prevented the flames 
from coniiderably injuring the adjoining 
buildings. On the next forenoon, at 
Fell’s-Point, the fhip Commerce, belong- 
img to Mr. John Stark, was difcovered 
to be on fire. ‘The adtive exertions ofa 
number of citizens, however, extinguifhed 
the flames. A man’s boiling pitch in the 
caboofe, is faid to have occafioned the 
accident. 


An attempt was made, by three or four 
ill-difpofed perfons, to enter the flore of 
Mr. Francis Panton, New-York, at about 
two o’clock in the morning. Being dif- 
covered, from an alarm given by a dog, 
the robbers made a precipitate retreat. 


The Convention of Delegates from the 
different focieties for the Abolition of 
Negro Slavery, will meet, in this city, 
on the firft day of the enfuing month. 

At a late meeting of the contributors to 
the Pennfylvania Hofpital, from infor- 
mation communicated by the managers, 
it was refolved to be proper to proceed, 
as early in the prefent feafon as practi- 
cable, in completing the original plan 
of the building, fo asto run up the walls 
and thingle the centre houfe and weitern 
wing, and alfo to finifh the weftern ward 
for the accommodation of perfons afflic- 
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ed with lunacy.—For the greater come 
fort of thefe perfons, it was alfo re- 
folved, that the weftern fhall extend 
fix feet more in length than the prefent 
ward, fo as to admit two rows of cells 
on a floor.—It was farther refolved 
that, agreeably to the elevation then ex- 
hibited, the centre houfe be finifhed with 
a dome, and its fouth front with fix 
marble pilattres. 


On the third inftant, took place, the 
firft public exhibition of the Berwick 
Academy—-a feminary for the education 
of youth of both fexes, whofe inftitution 
reflects honour on its benefactors. 

At a public commencement held in the 
Univerfity of this flate, on the 22d init. 
the degree of Do&or of Medicine was 


conferred upon the following gentlemen ; 


who, on this occafion, defended their 
relpective differtations. 

Thomas Horsfield, of Pennfylvania, 
on the Rhus Vernix, Rhus Radicum, and 
Rhus Glabrum; commonly known in 
Pennfylvania by the names of Peifon- 
Ath, Poifon-Vine, and Common Sumach ; 

Philip Gendron Prioleau, A. B. of Charlef- 
ton, South-Carolina, on the ufe of the 
Nitric and Oxigenated Muriatic Acids, 
in fome difeafes ; 

Fobn Habn, of Pennfylvania, on the 
ufe of Enemata, and the external appli- 
cation of medicines to the human body 3 

Thomas Triplett, of Virginia, on Apo- 
plexy ; 

William Webb, of Virginia, on the 
Colic ; 

Isaac Winston, of Virginia, onthe Po- 
lygala Senega, commonly called Seneca 
Snake-Root ; 

Fames Thruston Hubard, of Virginia, 
on Puerperal Fever ; 

Sobn Claiborne, of Virginia, on Scurvy ; 

Henry Disborough, of New-Jerfey, on 
Cholera Infantum ; 

Fobn Archer, junior, of Maryland, on 
Cynanche Trachealis, commonly called 
Croup, or Hives ; 

William Cocke, of Georgia, on Tetanus ; 

And Fames Stuart,of Virginia, on the 
falutary effects of Mercury, in malignant 
fevers. 

a 
MARRIED 

May 17th, by the Rev. Bifhop White, 
Mr. Hezekiah Niles, of Wilmington, De- 
laware, to Mifs Anne Ogden, of this 
city. 

In Philadelphia, on the 19th inftant, 
by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Robert 
Maull, of this city, to Mifs Mary Engle, 
daughter of Mr. Jofeph Engle, of the 
Northern Liberties. 





